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RDC—Car with a Future for Canada’s Future 


The Canadian Pacific—world’s greatest travel system—has recently placed 


four Budd stainless steel RDCs in service. 


The cars were bought because of their proved ability to reduce costs, 
improve service and attract traffic. But also with an eye to Canada’s growth, 
which presages an increase in the need for transportation as Canada’s vast min- 


eral, oil and natural resources are developed. 


Operating experience with RDC usually reveals potentialities not originally 
envisioned. Nobody has yet found their limit, though RDC is now operating in a 
searching range of services in Australia, Cuba and Saudi Arabia, as well as on our 


own country’s leading railroads. The Budd Company, Philadelphia, Detroit, Gary. 
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SWITCH OPER ATION Here’s What the Records Show! 
WI f h *Factual data supplied upon request. 
ee 19 
] Force required to move switch points 
e materially lessened. 

Roller ? Power consumption and operating 


time for power-operated switches 
ea rings eee reduced. 


Less wear of connections and operat- 
ing mechanism. 


Spring switch and mechanical facing 
point lock performance improved. 


Reduced maintenance costs... less 
cleaning and oiling required. 


“Union” Style R Roller Bearings are 
easy to install and adjust... do not 
interfere with tie tamping. Occa- 
sional lubrication is about all 
the attention they require. 
Ask any “Union” district 
office for complete 
information. 
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Week at a Glance 


Annual charges for use of federal airways would be 
levied on their civilian users, if Congress adopts a te- 
port by the Civil Aeronautics Administration. The 
C.A.A. recommends a fuel tax or gross ton-mile charge, 
to produce $40-50 million per year. 12 


Are advisory boards too complacent? Why shouldn’t 
they be “a vehicle for progressive and constructive im- 
provement in railroad transportation,” instead of 
merely “an implement for emergency use,” asks DL&W 
President Shoemaker. 15 


Iron ore deposits aggregating over 200 million tone- 
and with a high percentage of titanium—have been 
revealed in Wyoming, near the UP main line. 16 


There'll be fewer conventions for railroad men this 
year—unless the A.A.R. later reconsiders a directive 
cancelling 1954 annual meetings of divisions and sec- 
tions under jurisdiction of its Operating and Mainte- 


18 


nance Department. 


What’s your railroad’s record on freight-train opera- 
tion? Selected statistics for large railways provide a 
handy means of comparing performances in such vital 
fields as gross ton-miles per train-hour, car-miles per 


50 


car-day, ete. 
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How to avoid dangers in “piggyback” service is a 
subject on which considerable light is shed by study 
of the Interstate Commerce Act and of LC.C. rul- 
ings. 59 
How to construct competitive rates depends largely 
on understanding the true cost of competing forms of 
transportation. A recent article in the LC.C. Practi- 
tioners’ Journal gives some practical guidance toward 
such understanding. 60 


| 


A MIGHTY IMPORTANT 
REASON FOR CHOOSING 


JACKSON MULTIPLE TAMPERS 


Wherever a raise of track is involved, from ; 
that which is no lower than the average 

size of ballast used to the very highest lift, 

JACKSON MULTIPLES will put up more and 

better track at less cost than can be done 

with any other on-track tamper .. . the chief 

reason why more than 60 leading roads 

and contractors own and operate these 

machines in quantities. Write, wire or phone 


JACKSON for complete details. 
ELECTRIC TAMPER & EQUIPMENT CO. 
LUDINGTON MICHIGAN 


CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVES: MUMFORD, MEDLAND, LIMITED — WINNIPEG, MANITOBA 
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Current Statistics 


Operating revenues, eleven months 


$ 9,848,917,002 

9,646,522,076 
Operating expenses, eleven months 

$ 7,438,438,928 

Taxes, eleven months 

1953 $ 1,162,856,463 


1952 1,164,820,228 
Net railway operating income, eleven months 

Net income, estimated, eleven months 

$ 800,000,000 

717,000,000 
Average price railroad stocks 

February 2, 1984 61.40 

February 3, 1953 69.64 
Carloadings revenue freight 

Four weeks, 1954 2,339,131 

Four weeks, 1953 2,653,599 


Average daily freight car surplus 
January 30, 1954 107,185 


January 31, 1953 .... 69,965 
Average daily freight car shortage 

January 30, 1954 691 

Janvary 31, 1,727 
Freight cars delivered 

December 1953 4456 

December WEB: 7,845 
Freight cars on order 

January 1, 1954 29,950 

January 1, 1953 80,296 
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Week at a Glance CONTINUED 


Are commuters worth it? Providing them with ade- 
quate service is a headache for all railroads saddled 
with the problem. But the Burlington has found that 
an affirmative approach to that problem can turn com- 
muters into good friends—-and good business. ol 


A “middle management” training program on the Chi- 
cago South Shore & South Bend set something of a 
precedent for such activity on a relatively small rail- 
road. 65 


What price diesel maintenance? A_ rearrangement of 
available data suggests that current accounting methods 
may not give a true picture of rising costs. 68 


Accounting service to supervisors —— D. B. Woomer’s 
prize-winning paper in Railway Age’s essay contest. 70 


**Elastie”’ track, using either wood or concrete and steel 
ties, and substituting a rubber pad for the conventional 
steel tie plate, is being successfully used in main-line 
service on the French National Railways. 72 


An electric line goes diesel— and the Fort Dodge. Des 
Moines & Southern is following the somewhat unusual 
program of converting its branches first. 73 


A conveyor delivers freight direct to trackside in a 
novel arrangement at Salinas, Cal., where a seed-pro- 
cessing plant had its direct access to SP rails cut off by 
a heavy-traflic highway. 74 


The LC.C. fears the “undercutting” of established 
regulation. It warned Congress, in its annual report, 
that “so-called private carriage” conducted under “buy- 
and-sell” arrangements is a “growing menace.” 76 


Health, welfare and free pass demands of the non-oper- 
ating unions will apparently have to be ruled on by a 
Presidential emergency board, since a federal district 
court has denied the carriers’ petition for a ruling that 
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Week at a Glance CONTINUED 


such demands are outside the scope of the 


Railway Labor Act. $1 


BRIEFS 


The Senate-approved St. Lawrence seaway 
bill moved closer to final passage last week. 
Without further hearings, the House Public 
Works Committee voted 23 to 6 to report the 
bill favorably to the House. The bill, $. 2150, 
provides for United States participation with 
Canada in construction of the seaway. 


The Frisco won't acquire the Central of 
Georgia. Directors of the St. Louis-San Fran- 
cisco, “after full consideration,” have decided 
not to acquire the Central of Georgia stock 
“proffered by Patrick B. McGinnis of New 
York on behalf of himself and his associates.” 
On January 13, Frisco President Clark 
Hungerford stated his road was “studying the 
potential value of the CofG” to determine 
“whether an offer should be made and what 
that offer should be.” The latest announce- 
ment may not necessarily indicate, however, 
that the Frisco has given up the idea of 
acquiring any stock in CofG. 


Airlift capacity of scheduled air lines increased 
by more than a billion ton-miles between mid- 
1950 and mid-1953. In 1950, air lines filled 
53.59 per cent of their total capacity of 1,584 
million ton-miles; in 1953 they filled 58.67 
per cent of the 2,629 million ton-miles avail- 
able. Cargo air carriers boosted their revenue 
per cent of total available ton-miles from 
69.33 in 1950 to 80.44 in 1953. 


Trucks and truck combinations in the heavier 
weight brackets are becoming more and more 
common on main rural roads. In 1952 65 
out of every 1,000 trucks and 197 out of every 
1,000 truck-tractor and semi-trailer combina- 


Y A G E 


tions weighed 50,000 lb. or more. Comparable 
figure for 1950 was 58 trucks; and, for 1949, 
127 combinations. 


Large-scale consolidation of railway corpora- 


tions can “effect savings in cost and improve- 
ment in services equal to or greater than those 
derived through dieselization,” John W. Bar- 
riger, vice-president of the Rock Island, de- 
clared in a recent address at Chicago. “The 
service benefits and improved earning power 
that would follow ... would produce .. . far 
more jobs than the increase in efficiency would 
eliminate,” he added. 


Complete dieselization of the Norfolk South- 


ern became effective January 29, with 31 
units in operation. When dieselization began 
seven years ago, the NS had 48 steam locomo- 
tives, its president, Cecil M. Self said; and in 
earlier years used as many as 62 steamers to 
handle less traffic than is hauled today. 


Not a single employee fatality is the record of 


the Reading Company for 1953——in fact, for 
the 18 months preceding the end of that year. 
Reportable accidents were down 19 per cent 
compared with 1952. 


As part of its economy move, the I.C.C. wants 


a $9,600-a-year assistant directorship left 
vacant in the Bureau of Locomotive Inspec- 
tion. A. C. Breed, who holds the job, will 
retire at the end of this month, and the com- 
mission has recommended to the White House 
that no new appointment be made. 


To cut claims for damaged furniture, the 


Southern Pacific has just completed a series of 
73 “clinics” for freight station employees at 
30 principal stations on the road’s Pacific 
lines. P. M. Chaimov, SP’s manager of freight 
protection, merchandise and station service, 
says his organization is willing to help anyone 
start a similar program. 
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Tus Bucyrus-Erie Shovel is building profits as well 
as roadbed for the Atlantic Coast Line Railroad. A 
money-saving Cat* D318 Diesel Engine is powering 
its 34-yard bucket. 


Like all dependable Caterpillar Diesels, the D318 
operates on inexpensive No. 2 furnace oil, and uses 
it sparingly. Fuel cost is measured in pennies! 


But Caterpillar Diesel Engines pay off in more 
than fuel economy. Their high availability and long 
life add up to big dollar savings. Costs drop if equip- 
ment is ready for work when your men are —and 
that’s the type of availability you can count on from 
Caterpillar off- and on-track equipment. 


In addition, you can get genuine Cat parts within 
a matter of hours from your nearby Caterpillar Dealer. 
He will go anywhere, at any time. He always keeps 
parts in stock for your equipment. And no matter 


how old your Caterpillar equipment may be, it never 
becomes an orphan. Parts are available — always. 

So cut down your parts inventory problem the 
next time you order new equipment or the next time 
you repower. Specify Caterpillar power. Leading 
manufacturers of railroad and construction equipment 
can supply it. 

Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, Illinois, U.S.A. 


CATERPILLAR’ 


Cat and Caterpiiiar are registered trademarks 
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Handclasp 


There’s confidence in the very “feel” of the world famous 
C-O-TWO Squeez-Grip Carbon Dioxide Type Fire Extin- 
guishers. The quick-acting “Squeez-Grip” fits your hand 
naturally like a handclasp... hangs right... carries right... 
works right. You're in complete command of the situation 
instantly ...no fumbling ...no fatigue. 

From the non-conducting, shatterproof discharge horn 
to the high strength, durably finished cylinder, you get top 
quality construction that results in a lifetime of satisfactory 
service. Because of the very few working parts and corrosion 
resistant materials throughout, the total cost to you over the 
years is less than other initially lower priced makes ... fire 
after fire, recharge after recharge, without trouble. 

It’s not hard to see, when you fully compare and try, why 
C-O-TWO Squeez-Grip Carbon Dioxide Type Fire Extin- 


MANUFACTURERS OF APPROVED FIRE PROTECTION EQUIPMENT 


Squeez-Grip Carbon Dioxide Type Fire Extinguishers 
Dry Chemical Type Fire Extinguishers 
Built-in High Pressure and Low Pressure Carbon Dioxide 
Type Fire Extinguishing Systems 
Bullt-in Smoke and Heat Fire Detecting Systems 


10 


guishers are your best buy for killing flammable liquid and 
electrical fires, as well as some surface fires involving ordi- 
nary combustible materials. Sizes range all the way from 
2% to 100 pounds capacity...all fully approved by the 
Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc., Factory Mutual Labora- 
tories, Armed Forces and Government Bureaus. 

With C-O-TWO Squeez-Grip Carbon Dioxide Type Fire 
Extinguishers the penetrating carbon dioxide is a clean, dry, 
non-damaging, non-conducting, inert gas...smothers fire 
instantly, leaves no after fire mess...harmless to equip- 
ment, materials and finishes ...even food is still perfectly 
edible. 

Act now for complete free information on these first-rate, 
sure-acting fire extinguishers. Remember fire doesn’t wait 
... get the facts today! 


C-O-TWO FIRE EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


NEWARK 1 + NEW JERSEY 


C-O-TWO FIRE EQUIPMENT OF CANADA, LTD. * TORONTO 8 * ONTARIO 


Sales and Service in the Principal Cities of United States and Canada 


AFFILIATED WITH PYRENE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
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Outlook For Rails Called Good 


Financial analysts also hear about possible railroad applica- 


tions of “Operations Research” 


“I look at the future with optimism,” 
R. E. Thomas, vice-president of Penn- 
road Corporation, told the Third East- 
ern Regional Conference of the Na- 
tional Federation of Financial Analy- 
sts’ Societies, at New York January 
28. 

“It seems to me,” he declared, “we 
are on the threshold of an era where 
transportation . . . [led by] vigorous 
; young and aggressive railroad 
managers will learn to live with each 
of the other forms and to compete 
fairly for business with pricing policies 
that serve to build both competition 
and earning power. Under these con- 
ditions, railroad securities will again 
find favor with long-prejudiced inves- 
tors.” 

Although he preceded Mr. Thomas 
on the program, B. E. Wynne, as- 
sistant to comptroller, Bessemer & 
Lake Erie, and president of the Rail- 
way Systems & Procedures Association, 
told the analysts that he, too, viewed 
the railroads’ future with optimism. 
He indicated that within and outside 
R.S.P.A. some younger executives are 
“coming along” and beginning to trans- 
late their ideas into action. 

At Crossroads—Mr. Thomas said 
transportation as a whole is at a cross- 
roads, with government ownership at 
the end of one road and continued 
private ownership down the other. Due 
to their size, the Pennroad vice-presi- 
dent continued, railroads would lead 
the parade down “whichever path we 
follow.” And, “the outcome of the com- 
petitive scramble will be most deci- 
sive in our choice of a final destination.” 

Mr. Thomas called railroads the only 
true common carrier, with other forms 
of transportation “specialized carriers 
of freight relying—in part at least 
on the common carrier label to compete 
successfully” with railroads. He men- 
tioned the conveyor belt as a newcomer 
to the “specialists.” This carrier, he 
went on, would take “cream” traffic 
(coal, coke and iron ore), leaving rail- 
roads “holding the bag, required to 
provide service to any shipper denied 
the benefits of the belt conveyor 
Inevitably rail rates would rise to 
compensate for so large a loss of reve- 
nue. Traffic would be driven away in 
a vicious circle of rising rates and 
declining traffic.” 

In much the same way, Mr. Thomas 
continued, trucks already have taken 
much of the “cream.” However, he 
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said, “no one will ever convince me 
that fundamentally there is any excuse 
for railroads to lose traffic to trucks 
if railroads consider the traffic desir- 
able. But excuses or not, loss of traffic 
to trucks continues . . . because rail- 
roads cling to an outmoded method 
of rate-making while new and _ lusty 
competitors take traffic away with rates 
based upon costs which are often, as 
is the case with trucks, far higher than 
rail operating costs.” 

What is needed to halt this diversion 
of traffic, Mr. Thomas said, before 
shippers spend too much money con- 
verting from rail to truck handling 
facilities, is leadership which will 
create a competitive pricing policy. The 
railroads, he stated, should be permit- 
ted to “make rates which will 
move desirable traffic, regardless of 
sacred rate relationships of years stand- 
ing. Small shippers ought to welcome 
volume rates for big shippers if such 
reduced rates will hold on the rails 
heavy tonnage over which to spread 
overhead costs and thus keep lower 
the general level of rail rates. 

R. S. P. A.—Mr. Wynne told the 
analysts that from the point of view 
of investors, the Railway Systems & 
Procedures Association “provides vi- 
gorous evidence of the railroads’ in- 
flexible determination to make their 
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securities more attractive. As in- 
dustry, we need venture capital, and 
we feel confident the future will find 
railroads a still better investment than 
they are today.” 

As a background for this statement, 
Mr. Wynne outlined the railroads’ im- 
provement program since World War 
II, as well as the growth and develop- 
ment of R.S.P.A, and its past activi- 
ties, He emphasized his organization's 
attack on paperwork and other costs 
via the interdepartmental approach, as 
well as its examination of new “tools,” 
such as electronic computers and op- 
erations research, 

Mr. Wynne called “operations re- 
search” a “dramatic new opportunity 
for railroad progress through  scienti- 
fic analysis of problems both old and 
new.” He defined operations research as 
a special kind of research into opera- 
tions, “analyzing the operations with 
the cold, objective approach of the 
trained scientist . . . the gathering 
of historical facts and the statistical 
correlation of these with the various 
operational factors which influence 
them. And then it means offering pos- 
sible solutions.” 

In making their analysis, O.R. men 
frequently use such scientific tech- 
niques as linear programming, waiting 
line theory, and others, most of which 
have proved beneficial to other in- 
dustries and to the armed forces, the 
R.S.P.A. president continued. The out- 
come of their work, he said, provides 
a “paper” or mathematical model of 
the operation. Once the model has 
been constructed, the effect of changing 


MEXICO CITY JOURNALISTS in- 


specting a Budd Company rail diesel 


car as it awaited orders to return 
to our southern neighbor’s capital 
after a recent demonstration trip. 


The RDC has been loaned to the Na- 
tional of Mexico for a 30-day trial, 
during which it will be tested over 
most of the NdeM system from Gua- 


temala to the U.S. border. 


any of the variables can be accurately 
predicted. Thus, in yard operation, one 
can tell what effect changing the hump- 
ing rate or inspection rate, or increas- 
ing the number of classification tracks, 
would have on the operation as a whole. 

Because operations research seems 
to have pussibilities for the industry, 
Mr. Wynne said R.S.P.A. is sponsoring 
a joint conference of a few top-level 
railroad men and operations research- 
ers. Objectives of this session are, he 
concluded: (1) “to find out whether 

. techniques of operations research 
are applicable to railroad problems”; 
and (2) “to explore how techniques 
of this new science may be made avail- 
able to railroads generally.” 

Saul Smerling, railroad editor of 
Standard & Poor's, said that, though 


railroads’ net income during 1954 
would be down from 1953 levels, di- 
vidends from stocks this year would 


be about the same as the $360 million 
paid in 1953. The desire for dividend 
income, he said, has been sharpened 
by prospective changes in tax laws; 
unless these changes are voted down, 
interest in stocks with a well-protected 
dividend return of six or seven per 
cent probably will continue. Purely 
speculative shares have lagged, he said, 
and probably will continue to do so. 


Competitive Transport 


C.A.A. Issues Its Report 
On Airway User Charges 


A 151-page report on possible charges 
for use of the Federal Airways Sys- 
tem has been issued by the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration. 

The report suggests that Congress 
consider legislation which would im- 
pose charges on civilian air carriers us- 
ing the airways system. Two alterna- 
tive methods of assessing such charges 
are presented: 

(1) A fuel gallonage charge on 
aviation fuel consumed by domestically 
operated aircraft; o1 

(2) A gross ton-mile charge appli- 
cable to all aircraft of more than 4,500 
pounds maximum gross take-off weight, 
and a graduated aircraft registration 
fee fer those aircraft weighing up to 
4,500 pounds, 

The C.A.A, said the federal govern- 
ment has spent about $632,000,000 on 
the domestic airways system since 1925. 
Approximately 25 per cent of this 
represents cost of establishment. Ap- 
praised value of the system as of July 
1, 1952, was $85,305,959. 

Total cost of operating the domestic 
airways system in the fiscal year of 
1952 amounted to $75,692,993. This 
included depreciation, interest, research 
and development maintenance 
and operation expense, and overhead 
costs, 

The portion of this annual cost at 


costs, 
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tributable to civil users is between 
$40,000,000 and $50,000,000, the C.A.A. 
said. User charges would aim at re- 
covering this amount. 

Air Carriers Can Pay — “As a 
whole, domestic civil aviation appears 
to have reached a level of economic 
maturity which will permit it to make 
a reasonable contribution toward meet- 
ing the annual costs of the federal air- 
ways system,” the report said. 

“The precise level at which user 
charges should be initiated should take 
full account of the past as well as 
the prospective earnings of the carriers, 
and the Congress, in deciding upon 
the suitable level should avoid charges 
that would place an undue financial 
burden upon the industry.” 


1.C.C. Approves New Barge 
Service on Mississippi 


The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has decided to issue the Sioux 
City & New Orleans Barge Lines a 
certificate authorizing it to conduct ex- 
tensive operations on the Mississippi 
River system as a “common carrier by 
non-self-propelled vessels with the use 
of separate towing vessels in the trans- 
portation of commodities generally.” 

The commission’s report was by its 
Division 4. The approved operations 
will be between ports and points along 
the Missouri river, on the one hand, 
and, on the other, ports and points 
along the Illinois waterway, the Ohio 
river, the Allegheny river below Kit- 
tanning, Pa., the Monongahela river 
below Brownsville, Pa., and the Mis- 
sissippi river from Grafton, IIL, to 
Port Sulphur, La. 

The barge line now has a certificate 
authorizing less extensive operations. 
but it has not operated under it since 
1943. The commission’s present report 
said issuance of the new certificate 


GENERAL ELECTRIC’S CHAIRMAN 
Philip D. Reed (right), at the con- 


trols of a locomotive in the firm’s 
Erie, Pa., locomotive and car equip- 
ment plant, which had just com- 
pleted the last of 40 diesel locomo- 
tives for the Central of Brazil. With 
Mr. Reed is G. W. Wilson, general 
manager of G. E.’s locomotive and 
car equipment department. 


would be withheld pending receipt, on 
or before March 1, of a request »y 
the applicant for cancellation of the 
old certificate. 


Law & Regulation 


Segregation Case 
Laid Before 1.C.C. 


A segregation complaint against 11 
major railroads, the Richmond, Va., 
Terminal Company and the Union 
News Company at Richmond, has been 
filed with the I.C.C, 

The National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People, and 
17 individuals, filed the complaint. It 
charges the defendants with “wide- 
spread” violations of the Interstate 
Commerce Act as well as of Article 
I, Section 8, of the Constitution. The 
complainants allege they have been 
subjected to “discriminatory treatment, 
segregation and other forms of humili- 
ation and embarassment because of 
their race and color. . .” 

The commission has docketed the 
proceeding as No. 31423, and has 
scheduled a prehearing conference be- 
fore Examiner Howard Hosmer. 

Outlined in the complaint is a series 
of incidents involving coach travel, re- 
served-seat trains, station facilities, 
failure to provide accommodations, 
Pullman travel, and dining facilities in 
the Richmond terminal. According to 
the complaint, these incidents occurred 
at various times within the period from 
December 15, 1951, to July 24, 1953. 

Named as defendants were the 
Frisco; Louisville & Nashville; South- 
ern; Santa Fe; Texas & Pacific; At- 
lantic Coast Line; Missouri Pacific; 
Seaboard Air Line; Kansas City South- 
ern; Illinois Central; Gulf, Mobile & 
Ohio; Richmond Terminal Company 
(Broad Street Station), and Union 
News Company (Broad Street Station). 


1.C.C. Allows More Time 
For Views on “Piggybacks” 


Interested parties have obtained a 
30-day extension in which to file sug- 
gestions with the LC.C. on proposed 
regulations of “piggybacking.” Dead- 
line for such suggestions is now March 
15. 

The commission instituted its “piggy- 
back” proceeding (No. 31375) early 
in January. Division 3 invited com- 
ments by February 15. This date was 
pushed forward to March 15 because 
persons desiring to file suggestions 
found it “impracticable” to submit 
views on such short notice (Railway 
Age, January 18, page 8). 

Meanwhile the executive committee 
of American Trucking Associations has 
announced plans for filing with the 
commission a presentation taking the 
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position that status-quo of present 
“piggyback” operations should be 
maintained pending determination of 
legal questiems involved in the inquiry. 
The executive committee, as the A.T.A. 
announcement put it, “also adopted 
as the trucking industry policy,” this 
pronouncement: 

“That A.T.A. endorses the principle 
that railroads should not be permitted 
to transport their own freight in their 
own or leased vehicles in coordinated 
rail-trailer operations except to the 
extent authorized by a certificate of 
public convenience and necessity  is- 
sued under Part II of the Interstate 
Commerce Act.” 


Supreme Court to Consider 
N. Y., Phila. Loading Fees 


The United States Supreme Court 
has agreed to review a_lower-court 
ruling which upheld Interstate Com- 
merce Commission decisions that per- 
mit railroads to charge for loading 
and unloading carload shipments of 
fresh fruits and vegetables at New 
York and Philadelphia. 

Two commission decisions are in 
issue—a report of October 4, 1948, 
which authorized establishment of the 
charges, and a report on reconsidera- 
tion, dated May 7, 1952, which per- 
mitted continuance of charges but re- 
quired that they be reduced. 

Two court cases are involved, the 
Secretary of Agriculture being com- 
plainant assailing the commission or- 
ders in one of them. Complainants in 
the other include Florida Citrus Com- 
mission and the Growers and Shippers 
League of Florida. The lower court 
which upheld the commission was a 
special three-judge court sitting in the 
United States District Court for the 
Southern District of Florida. 


Rates & Fares 


1.C.C. Proposes to Ease 
Tariff-Posting Requirements 


The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has served notice of a proposal 
to modify tariff-posting requirements 
imposed on railroads and water car- 
riers by Sections 6 and 306 of the 
Interstate Commerce Act.Those sections 
grant the commission authority to 
modify their requirements. 

The commission’s proposal is re- 
sponsive to a petition filed by the Rail- 
roads’ Tariff Research Group, which 
is engaged in an undertaking to sim- 
plify and otherwise improve tariffs. 

The commission’s notice said its pro- 
posed revision would change present 
posting regulations in these respects: 

(1) Eliminate the requirement that each 
carrier file with the commission in the 
form of a tariff, and keep current, lists 
of tariffs in the files at each station where 
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tariffs are required to be posted. Instead, 
tariff lists would be furnished the station 
agents concerned and they would be re- 
quired to keep their tariff files complete. 
(2) Eliminate the plan of naming points 
at which carriers must maintain tariff 
files. While the commission would retain 
power to name specific points, the pro- 
posed regulations would merely fix the 
number of tariff files to be maintained, 
based on the size of the carrier, and would 
permit the carrier to select the places. 
(3) Eliminate the requirement that 
tariff files be inspected annually by travel- 
ing auditors or inspectors. A general ad- 


monition would be substituted to allow the 
carriers latitude to place in effect a system 
of “continuous control . . . looking toward 
the maintenance of tariff files in complete 
and readily accessible form.” 

Interested parties have until April 
18 to advise the commission in writing 
“of any cause or reason why the com- 
mission should not hereafter prescribe” 
the preposed regulation. No formal 
hearing is contemplated, but informal 
conferences with members of the staff 
of the commission’s Bureau of Traffic 
may be had, the notice also said. 


Family Fares Cut Further 


Children to go for quarter of one-way fare on UP, C&NW 


and Wabash 


Extra fare lowered by Rock Island and SP— 


San Francisco commuters look over a Burlington gallery car 


Western railroads in recent months 
have kept their passenger business in 
the public eye through a wide variety of 
developments—most of them designed 
with pocketbook appeal. Their “cam- 
paign” began last fall with introduc- 
tion by many roads of a family-fare 
plan (Railway Age, September 21, 
page 12). Next came general revisions 
in Chicago-Los Angeles service by the 
Union Pacific, the Chicago & North 
Western and the Santa Fe (Railway 
Age, December 14, page 11). 

Now the UP, the C&NW and the 
Wabash have agreed to make an even 
stronger bid for family travel, with 
reduction of fares for children between 
five and 12 to one-quarter of the one- 
way fare. As a further concession to 
family convenience, the head of the 
household may return to the point of 
origin on any day of the week inde- 
pendent of the family. (Under the 
original plan, the family had to travel 
together in both directions.) 

These new features of the plan will 
go into effect March 1 and the three 
roads have agreed to extend the plan 
until January 6, 1955. It applies on 
all trains on the UP and all except 
Chicago commuter trains on the North 
Western. On the Wabash, it is ap- 
plicable only to travel on trains op- 
erated jointly with the UP. E. A. 
Klippel, general passenger traffic man- 
ager of the UP, said “enthusiastic 
public reception” caused continuation 
of the plan, which began as an ex- 
periment to last only until February 
28 of this year. 

Extra Fare Cut—Another new de- 
velopment in the Chicago-Los Angeles 
field is reduction of the first-class ex- 
tra fare charged on the “Golden State” 
of the Rock Island and the Southern 
Pacific. Formerly $10, it has been re- 
duced to $7.50—the same as is charged 
on the Santa Fe’s “Super Chief.” The 
coach-class extra fare remains at $3.50. 

The train itself is getting a new 
all-stainless steel exterior. Originally 
the equipment was bright red from 


rooftop to belt rail and stainless steel 
below. 

Commuters—The SP recently bor- 
rowed one of the Burlington’s gallery- 
type double-deck suburban coaches and 
put it on display in San Francisco's 
Third Street Station. The SP is con- 
sidering purchase of new equipment 
for its San Francisco peninsula sub- 
urban service and asked its commuters 
what they thought of the gallery car. 
The inquiry was by postal card, replies 
have not been completely tabulated. 

Coming—FEarly this summer the 
Santa Fe will bid for a share of 
Chicago-San Francisco trafic, when it 
introduces the new “San Francisco 
Chief.” 

R. T. Anderson, general passenger 
trafic manager, told some 200 of the 
road’s passenger men, convening at 
Chicago January 29 and 30, that full- 
length dome cars now being built by 
the Budd Company will be placed in 
operation on the new San Francisco 
train; on the Chicago-Los Angeles all- 
coach “El Capitan,” and on the “Kan- 
sas Cityan” and “Chicagoan” between 
Chicago and Kansas City, 


Tariff Simplifier Will 
Be Argued February 17 


February 17 is the date set for oral 
argument which the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission’s Division 2. will 
hear on the railroads’ application for 
general relief from the long-and-short- 
haul clause of the Interstate Commerce 
Act’s fourth section. 

The application is F.S.A, 28580, and 
the relief sought would permit rail- 
roads with indirect routes to meet the 
competition of direct routes without 
circuity limitations or other restric- 
tions of any kind. The proposal is 
part of the tariff simplification pro- 
gram being carried out by the Rail- 
roads’ Tariff Research Group. 

Meanwhile, Division 2 has postponed, 
“until further order,” the effective date 
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of circuity limitations which the com- 
mission attached to the Fourth Section 
relief it granted in connection with the 
No. 28300 class rate adjustment. Such 


postponement was sought in a pending 
railroad petition (Railway Age, Janu- 
ary 1], page 212) which will also be 
involved in the February 17 argument. 


Tariff Simplification in 1953 


Report of railroad committee shows how general phase of 
project has moved far toward completion; savings seen 


That phase of the railroads’ tariff- 
simplification project which is con- 
cerned with the standardization of tar- 
iffs and tariff-making with respect to 
form, style, arrangement and typo- 
graphical design moved far toward 
completion in 1953. 

This was pointed up in a report 
made recently by the Administrative 
Commitiee of railroad traffic officers 
which supervises the work of the Rail- 
roads’ Tariff Research Group, The re- 
port covered last year’s activities of 
the group which consists of Chairman 
Charles 5. Baxter, Alan M. White, and 
Edward V. Grosvenor, 

Moving Along—That part of the 
project referred to above is called Sec- 
tion A, Tariffs in General. Of progress 
made on it last year, the report said: 

“With the exception of routing pro- 
visions and the general rules of tariffs 
this particular program is approxi- 
mately 80 per cent completed, and it 
is the results of this work which are 
showing up in new tariffs as they are 
issued. It has to be kept in mind that 
most of the tariffs had been reissued 
(or were well along in the process of 
reissue) to pick up the general in- 
creases when the tariff improvement 
program was launched, and the com- 
prehensive scheme of recently con- 
ceived tarifl-making specifications will 
not show up in them until they are 
next reissued,” 

As to routing provisions, the report 
went on to say that the research 


N.I.T, LEAGUE HAS “FULL 
CONFIDENCE” IN PROGRAM 


After reading the report on tariff 
simplification which was made by the 
railroads’ Administrative Committee, 
John W. Peters, chairman of the Na- 
tional Industrial Traffic League's Co- 
operating Committee, made this com- 
ment: 

“Completely satisfactory progress 
was made during 1953 by the group, 
and the league at its annual meeting 
in New Orleans in November of 1953 
expressed full confidence and appre- 
ciation for this activity . . . 

“We look forward with zest and 
high hopes for greater accomplish- 
ments during 1954 under the able 
leadership and planning of the Tariff 
Research Group.” 


group’s studies of that matter are 
“well advanced,” and that “material 
progress” can be made once an under- 
standing can be had with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission “concern- 
ing the varying shackles which have 
been placed upon indirect routes in 
the administration of the fourth sec- 
tion.” That situation is now before the 
commission in the railroads’ Fourth 
Section Application No. 28580. 

Savings Per Minute Add Up—To 
point up prospective benefits from this 
general phase of the simplification 
project, the report referred to “a re- 
cent advertisement in Railway Age” 
which “emphasized the value and im- 
portance of a saving of one minute per 
freight train-mile through the use of 
the advertiser’s product.” Many of the 
tariff improvements adopted, the report 
added, “will effect a saving of a minute 
or more per rate check next year and 
for years to come, during which time 
the railroad rate clerks, claim clerks 
and auditors and the shippers will 
have checked literally trillions of 
rates,” 

Later on the report said that savings 
of “between a quarter and a half mil- 
lion dollars a year” will result from 
“by-products” of the group’s work 
which have turned up in the form of 
“ways to streamline processes, elimi- 
nate unnecessary steps and actions and 
reduce administrative work-loads.” In 
this one area, the report also said, “the 
total cost of maintaining the group has 
been repaid several times over.” The 
group’s 1953 expenses were $75,999. 

As to eventual savings and benefits, 
however, the report had this to say: 
“The entire program is geared to 
achieve savings to railroads and other 
interests employing tariff users through 
so improving the efficiency of tariffs as 
to get more and better work from this 
large group of employees. . . While 
tangible benefits can already be seen, 
the investment made in carrying on 
this work is as yet largely an invest- 
ment toward future rewards in the 
form of greater efficiency.” 

Rate-Makers Must Help — Mean- 
while, the report had dealt briefly with 
other phases of the simplification proj- 
ect which include a program concerned 
with substantative tariff matter (com- 
modity description, rate alternations, 
application of intermediate rules, etc.) 
in its relation to tariff complexity. 
“These,” the report added, “are mat- 
ters basically within the control of the 
rate makers and their organizations 


since they necessarily must touch upon 
rate application and the group 
cannot enforce remedies. It can and 
does make exhaustive surveys and in- 
dicate plausible and productive reme- 
dies and courses of action. But the 
suceess or failure of this part of the 
program is dependent upon the stew- 
ardship of the rate-emaking organiza- 
tions.” 


Traffic 


Rock Island Joins Dallas 
Industrial District 


The Rock Island has joined with 
the Brook Hollow Industrial District 
near Dallas, Tex., and will serve ex- 
clusively all industries that in the 
future may locate on a 350-acre tri- 
angle which fronts along the road’s 
main line. The road’s industrial de- 
velopment and freight traffic staffs will 
work with the district organization to 
develop the area through location of 
light and heavy industry and ware- 
housing. 

The Missouri-Kansas-Texas, which 
serves another portion of the new dis- 
trict, has already begun construction 
of trackage, according to an announce- 
ment by President Donald V. Fraser. 
The project entails construction of an 
overpass to cross Harry Hines boule- 
vard and connect district land with 
the road’s Denton branch. It is con- 
templated that this work will be com- 
pleted about March 1. 


Department of Defense’s 
Transport Office Realined 


There has been a realinement, within 
the Department of Defense’s Transpor- 
tation Division, of functions assigned 
to the Trafic Management Branch and 
the Transportation Planning Branch. 

This was announced February 1 by 
Earl B. Smith, the department's di- 
rector of transportation and communi- 
cations. He explained that the purpose 
of the realinement was two-fold: To 
provide more effective relationships with 
other units of the department, other 
federal agencies, and the transporta- 
tion industry; and to consolidate with- 
in the Transportation Planning Branch 
functions formerly handled by the as- 
sistant for international planning. 

Staff director for transportation, un- 
der Mr, Smith, is Colonel Norman H. 
Vissering. Heading the branches are 
William P. Guiler, assistant for trans- 
portation planning, and Francis X. 
Dunleavy, assistant for traffic manage- 
ment. 

Within the Transportation Planning 
Branch is a Land Transportation Sec- 
tion, of which C. A. Simpson is chief. 
Chiefs of the branch’s other two sec- 
tions (air and water transport) will 
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be appointed “shortly,” the February 
] announcement said. 

The three sections of the Traffic Man- 
agement Branch and their chiefs are: 


Freight Traffic, Allen J. O’Brien; Pas- 
senger Traffic, Earle S. Newman; Cost 
and Statistical Analysis, Delbert M. 
Steiner. 


Advisory Board Complacency? 


Shippers must speak up; be frankly and hopefully critical of 
rail services “if we are mutually to benefit,” Lackawanna 


chief warns Mid-West board 


“During the past six months I have 
been shocked and dismayed to have 
responsible shipper representatives in 
the province of four different shippers 
advisory boards talk to me with con- 
cern about the lessening interest in the 
boards and their work. Why is this 
so?,” Perry M. Shoemaker, president 
of the Lackawanna, asked more than 
600 members of the Mid-West Shippers 
Advisory Board and the Traffic Club 
of Chicago at a joint luncheon Janu- 
uary 21. 

“Looking at both shippers and railroad 
men, I wonder if we have drifted toward 
regarding the advisory board as an im- 
plement for emergency use—car shortage, 
heavier loading, wartime problems, ete. 
rather than a vehicle for progressive and 
constructive improvement in railroad 
transportation by means of frank discus- 
sions between us. I detect indications of 
complacency. I suspect failure to be 
frankly and hopefully critical. Limiting 
discussion to the results of yesterday, 
rather than to the needs and plans for 
tomorrow, does not build better transpor- 
tation.” 


It is easy to recite details of the rail- 
roads’ $9-billion post war improvement 
program, the application of new oper- 
ating techniques, and the resulting new 
highs in operating efficiency, Mr. Shoe- 
maker said. 

“But this does not answer one funda- 
mental question—how satisfactorily has 
been the handling of the shipper’s indi- 
vidual carload, or his less-carload ship- 
ment? Mass transportation statistics must 
stand the test of analyzed individual move- 
ments. It is in this field that 1954 brings 
us our great challenge and our great op- 
portunity, for it is here that we do not 
measure up to the standards within our 
reach, The handling of too many individual 
cars and shipments is susceptible of much 
improvement. That is why I urge shippers 
and railroad people alike to use the front 
door approach and face existing facts.” 

— Speaking “very bluntly” 
about less-carload freight, he said that 
last year the Lackawanna had an oper- 
ating ratio on such trafhie of about 80 
per cent—“including a portion of yard 
expenses not recoverable if no 1.c.1 had 
been handled.” He continued: “That 
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TWO RAILROAD 
PRESIDENTS — 
Frederic C. Du- 
maine (left), presi- 
dent and chairman 
of the New Haven, 
is greeted at Presque 
Isle, Me., by Curtis 
M. Hutchins, presi- 
dent and chairman 
of the Bangor & 
Aroostook, early in 
January. Both men 
spoke to more than 
100 members of the 
Presque Isle Rotary 
Club and visited po- 
tato storage houses. 


means we want every shipment of less- 
carload freight we can secure. We are 
advertising for it. We are soliciting it. 
In plain language, however, a substan- 
tial part of longer distance interline 
movement is not well handled and for 
this I charge the shipping public with 
at least partial blame.” 

A satisfactory overall service cannot 
be provided, he stated, if tonnage is 
largely limited to small shipments for 
small points (“shipments which our 
common carrier status requires us to 
handle but which our competition all 
too often seems reluctant to encour- 
age”). 

The absence of “foundation freight” 
(basic cars between larger centers) 
means repetitive loading at intermedi- 
ate transfers with high carrier re- 
handling cost; exposure to damage; 
and delay. “I urge volume shippers of 
l.c.l. freight to reexamine critically the 
shipping policy of their respective com- 
panies.” 

For RR Traffie Men.—To railroad 
traffic men in his audience, Mr. Shoe- 
maker said: 

e “If our service fails to meet the need 
of a customer, if it fails to satisfy, your 
job is to raise the roof with your operat- 
ing associates until it does, And there is 
not a railroad president who will not 
stand behind you. 

e “If rate adjustments are necessary to 
fit the needs of our customers, and if they 
are honestly justified from their standpoint 
and ours, then go after them the same 
way through traffic channels established 
for that purpose.” 

Board Action—Before Mr. Shoe- 
maker's talk, members of the board 
heard: 

(1) Strong demands by representa- 
tives of machinery and farm equipment 
manufacturers for an increase in the 
size of the nation’s flat car fleet; 

(2) W. E. Callahan, manager of the 
Open Top Section of the A.A.R.’s Car 
Service Division, attribute the present 
“recession” to reduction of inventories 
“which should level off soon,’ with 
carloadings returning to a basis more 
nearly comparable to last year; 

(3) Criticism from shippers of car 
shop-force layoffs during a ‘temporary 
lull in traffie which could be advan- 
tageously used for repairing bad orders 
and upgrading other cars”; and 

(4) The committee suggest 
publication of more through schedules; 
a six-day work week at freighthouses: 
better records at transfer points to as- 
sist tracing; substitution of trucks for 
box cars on cross-town (intra4terminal ) 
traffic; and faster, more accurate 
tracing information. 

Elected — C. R. Purcell, manager, 
transportation department, Quaker 
Oats Company, Chicago, was elected 
general chairman of the board to serve 
throughout 1954. P. G. Jefferson, gen- 
eral traffic manager of Fairbanks, 
Morse & Co., Chicago, was elected 
alternate general chairman, and A. C. 
Shaw, traffic manager, Curtis Company, 
Clinton, lowa, was named general sec- 
retary. 
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UP Reveals Ore Deposits 


Iron and wmilitary-vital titanium found in southeastern 


Wyoming on lands largely owned or controlled by the 


road 


Large deposits of iron ore—much of 
it rich in the now-strategic metal ti- 
tanium—has been discovered by ex- 
ploratory drilling in Albany county, 
Wyo., some 25 miles northeast of 
Laramie. Although it was known that 
some 178,000,000 tons of ore existed 
in near-surface deposits, further drill- 
ings by Union Pacific geologists dur- 
ing the past year have upped that 
estimate by another 50,000,000 tons, 
William Reinhardt, vice-president in 
charge of oil and other geological de- 
velopment, revealed on January 30. 

Part of the ore, Mr. Reinhardt told 
the Colorado Mining Association, has 
been found to average 46 per cent 
iron, 19 per cent titanium and about 
one per cent vanadium. He added that 
while much of the material is of lower 
grade, the titanium-bearing deposits 
may prove to be the largest of their 
type in the U.S, (Titanium is essential 
in the building of jet aircraft and it 
has other military and industrial uses.) 

The iron-titanium deposits are lo- 


Safety 


Thirty-mile railroad surveyed to reach deposits 


cated in a 250-sq. mi. area surround- 
ing the major ore body on Iron mount- 
ain. The UP owns or controls at least 
60 per cent of the deposits and, in 
anticipation of their development, has 
surveyed a 30-mile spur line to reach 
them, Mr. Reinhardt revealed. 

More? — The road’s detailed ex- 
ploration by drilling was conducted 
under direction of D. B. Pinnell, field 
manager of exploration and develop- 
ment, and J. A. Marsh, the UP’s chief 
geologist for minerals. In technical re- 
ports presented to the Colorado Min- 
ing Association meeting, they stated 
that the deposits could be mined by 
open pit methods for many years. They 
said continuing exploration may dis- 
close large additional ore reserves. 

The nearest existing UP trackage is 
the main line between Laramie and 
Rawlins, which passes to the west of 
the deposit site. The Denver-Billings, 
Mont., line of the Colorado & Southern 
and Chicago, Burlington & Quincy also 
passes near the area. 


Safety Bureau Reviews Fiscal ‘53 


Annual report covers hours of service, inspection of equip- 


ment and signal and communications systems 


Safety work carried on by the I.C.C.'s 
Bureau of Safety was pointed up in an 
annual report made public by the com- 
mission January 27. The report, pre- 
pared by S. N. Mills, the bureau di- 
rector, covers activities for the year 
ended June 30, 1953. 

Contained in the 33-page report are 
figures showing results from inspection 
of safety appliance equipment on rail- 
roads. The report also has information 
concerning hours of service of railroad 
employees; installation and inspection 
of signal systems, interlocking and 
automatic train-stop train-control 
devices; investigation of accidents; 
prosecutions for violations of railroad 
safety laws, and other activities of the 
bureau. 

During the year under review, 1,253,- 
590 freight cars, 38,115 passenger-train 
cars, and 14,303 locomotives were in- 
spected, compared with 1,185,675 
freight cars, 29,079 passenger-train cars 
and 13,184 locomotives in fiscal 1952. 
Of the 1953 total, 3.68 per cent of the 
freight cars, 3.41 per cent of the pas- 
senger-train cars and 1.97 per cent of 
the locomotives were found to be de- 


fective, compared with respective 1952 
figures of 3.67 per cent, 3.76 per cent 
and 2.5 per cent. 

Air brakes tested on 2,754 trains 
(consisting of 121,710 cars) prepared 
for departure from terminals were 
found operative on 121,568 cars, or 
99 per cent. This percentage was at- 
tained, however, after 2,500 cars hav- 
ing defective brakes were set out, and 
repairs made to brakes on 2,158 cars 
remaining in the trains, 

Similar tests on 1,386 trains arriving 
at terminals with 76,839 cars showed 
that air brakes were operative on 75,- 
188 cars, or 98.2 per cent. Approxi- 
mately one car per train was not con- 
trolled by power brakes. 

Geared Hand Brakes — In the 
matter of geared hand brakes, the 
bureau report noted that certificates of 
approval issued by the Association of 
American Railroads are currently in 
effect for 33 types—21 vertical wheel 
types, nine horizontal wheel types and 
three lever types. 

During fiscal 1953, 154 of 636 rail- 
roads filing hours-of-service reports re- 
ported 6,546 instances of all classes of 


excess service, a decrease of 2,046 com- 
pared with the previous year. The 1953 
figure included 920 instances of excess 
service by train-service employees sub- 
ject to the 16-hr. provision of the law, 
and 5.626 instances of excess service 
by operators and other empleyees sub- 
ject to the 9-hr. and 13-hr. provisions 
of the law. 

Wrecking and relief service, colli- 
sions and derailments, and “miscel- 
Janeous causes” were principal reasons 
for 761 instances in which train-service 
employees remained on duty longer 
than 16 consecutive hours. Sickness, 
death and personal injury accounted 
for 4.263 of the 5,626 instances of ex- 
cess service among employees subject 
to the 9-hr. and 13-hr. provisions of the 
law. 

During the year, 113 cases of viola- 
tion of safety-appliance laws, compris- 
ing 376 counts, and one case of viola- 
tion of hours-of-service law, compris- 
ing 9 counts. were transmitted to 
United States attorneys for prosecu- 
tion. Also handed over to U.S. attor- 
neys was one case of violation of the 
signal inspection law, comprising 10 
counts, 

Signal Facilities—As of January 
1, 1953, there were 108,716.6 miles of 
road (140.866.8 miles of track) equip- 
ped with block-signal systems, includ- 
ing automatic block signals on 78,958.5 
miles of road (109,857.3 miles of 
track). On the same date, there were 
4,332 interlockings in operation and 
13,625.6 miles of road (25,143.9 miles 
of track) equipped with automatic 
train-stop, train-control and cab-signal 
devices. 

According to reports submitted by 
the carriers, there were 111 train com- 
munication systems in service on lines 
of 52 different railreads as of January 
1, 1953, midway of the fiscal year. In- 
cluded in these systems were six in- 
stallations providing radio-telephone 
service for passengers through tele- 
phone company mobile radio facilities. 

There were also 220 installations in 
service in yards and terminals on 70 
railroads, with 204 of these installa- 
tions providing communication between 
fixed stations and switching engines. 
Sixteen of the installations provide 
communication between portable pack 
radios, between fixed stations and port- 
able pack radios, and between fixed 
stations and mobile units other than 
engines used in yard operations. 

Collisions—Of the 36 collisions in- 
vestigated by the Bureau of Safety, 24 
occurred on lines operated by the block 
system, 11 on lines operated by the 
timetable and train-order system, and 
one where yard and _ miscellaneous 
operating rules were in effect. 

The collisions resulted in the death 
of 69 persons and in injury to 566. The 
bureau also investigated 17 derail- 
ments, which altogether resulted in 
deaths of 23 persons and injury to 475. 
In seven accident reports, the bureau 
recommended in six cases, “That car- 
rier provide adequate protection for 
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the movements of track motor cars.” 

Grade Crossings — During the 
calendar year 1952 there were 3,592 
accidents at highway grade crossings, 
which resulted in the death of 1,407 
persons and in injury to 3,904. There 
were 69 derailments of trains as a re- 
sult of collisions with automobiles, re- 
sulting in the death of 26 persons and 
injury to 72. Casualties to persons on 
trains from derailments other 
train accidents at highway grade cross- 
ings consisted of five killed and 101 
injured. 


Figures of the Week 


Freight Car Loadings 


Loadings of revenue freight in the 
week ended January 30 totaled 628,190 
cars, the Association of American Rail- 
roads announced on February 4. This 
was an increase of 10,964 cars, or 1.8 
per cent, compared with the previous 
week; a decrease of 69,252 cars, or 9.9 
per cent, compared with the cor- 
responding week last year; and a de- 
crease of 103,028 cars, or 14.1 per 
cent, compared with the equivalent 
1952 week. 

Loadings of revenue freight for the 
week ended January 23 totaled 617,226 
cars; the summary for that week, 
compiled by the Car Service Division, 
A.A.R., follows: 

REVENUE FREIGHT CAR LOADINGS 

For the week ended Saturday, January 23 


District 1953 1952 
Eastern 

Allegheny 

Pocahontas .... 

Southern 

Northwestern .. 

Central Western 116,256 
Southwestern .. 492 62,323 


Total Western 
Districts 249,456 


Total All Roads 728,015 


Commodities: 
Grain and grain 
products 
Livestock 
cal 
Coke 
Forest products . 
Ore 
Merchandise |.c.I. 
Miscellaneous .. 


January 23 .... 728,015 
January 16 . 

January 9 624,229 688,110 744,710 
January 2 . 477,805 610,116 


Cumulative total, 
four weeks .. 2,339,131 2,653,599 2,830,501 


In Canada.—Carloadings for the 
seven-day period ended January 14 
totaled 66,521 cars, compared with 
51,104 cars for the previous seven-day 
period, according to the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. 


Revenue Total Cars 
Rec'd from 
Connections 
Totals for Canada: 
January 14, 1954 .. 26,575 
January 14, 1953 .. 72,048 29,096 
Cumulative Totals 
Januory 14, 1954 .. 48,337 
January 14, 1953 .. 127,913 53,384 
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Accurately Controlled 


END 
TOP VIEW VIEW 


TAMPING RATE INCREASED 40% 
WITH 600-FOOT COMPRESSOR 


The 600 cu. ft. air compressor now being used increases this 
tamper’s operating rate by 40% over that of the unit with the 
315-foot compressor formerly used. A recent five-day operation 
indicates the kind of performance you can expect. During this 
period, a tamper with a 600-foot compressor averaged 585! 
per hour, with speeds for some periods as high as 620' per hour. 


aintenance, (orporation 


PITTSBURGH 30, PA. 
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Education 


American University Plans 
Eighth Railroad Institute 


The eighth Rail Transportation In- 
stitute to be conducted hy the Ameri- 
can University, Washington, DC., will 
be held March 2-26. Dr. L. M. Hom- 
berger, professor of transportation at 
the university, will be director. 

Among those scheduled to lecture at 
the institute are Robert S. Henry and 
A. R. Seder, vice-presidents of the As- 
sociation of American Railroads, and 
Graham FE. Getty, assistant vice-presi- 
dent of the association and assistant 
director of its Bureau of Railway 
Economics. Also, Daniel P. Loomis, 
chairman, Association of Western Rail- 
ways; K. N. Merritt, vice-president, 
Railway Express Agency; J. J. Nolan, 
vice-president — trafic, Pullman Com- 
pany; and L, K. Sillcox, honorary vice- 
chairman of board, New York Air 
Brake Company. 

Chairman J. Monroe Johnson of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and 
Dr. Julius H. Parmelee, consulting 
economist and former vice-president, 
A.A.R., will be speakers at the insti- 
tute’s supper meetings, I. C. Commis. 
sioner Anthony F. Arpaia will speak 
at the closing dinner, when certificates 
will be awarded to students completing 
the course. 

The university's announcement said 
students may be selected by their em- 
ployers, and that others may apply by 
submitting information about their 
educational background. No specific 
education is required, and there is no 
age limit. 

Applications for admission should 
be addressed to Dr. Homberger, Ameri- 
can University, 1901 F Street, N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. February 25 will 
he the last registration day. Tuition 


will be $135. 


19 Railroaders Attended 
A. U. Traffic Institute 


Nineteen railroad traffic men were 
among 78 students who completed the 
Sixth Institute of Industrial Trans- 
portation and Traffic Management 
which was held last month at the 
American University, Washington, D.C. 
Dr. L. M. Homberger, professor of 
transportation at the university, was 
director at the institute, 

The 19 railroaders included 12 from 
the Chesapeake & Ohio, four from the 
Santa Fe, two from the Frisco, and 
one from the Milwaukee. A C&O man 
~-William A. Hansen, traveling freight 
agent, Buffalo, N.Y.—delivered the 
class address at the institute’s closing 
dinner, where certificates to those com- 
pleting the course were presented by 
President H. R. Anderson of the uni- 
versity. 

Also on the dinner program was an 
address on “Preparation for the Traffic 


Profession,” delivered by E. F. Lacey, 
former executive secretary of the Na- 
tional Industrial Traffic League. 
Speakers at the institute’s two other 
dinner meetings were Interstate Com- 
merce Commissioner Howard Freas, 
and Major General Paul F. Yount, the 
Army’s chief of transportation. 


People in the News 


Douglas McGregor Joins 
F. R. P. Executive Council 


Douglas McGregor, president of An- 
tioch College, Yellow Springs, Ohio, 
has been named to the executive 
council of the Federation for Railway 
Progress. Dr. McGregor was appointed 
to represent F.R.P.’s “public members” 
for one year to fill the unexpired term 
of William N. Leonard, who recently 
became president of the federation. 


Kerr Joins Northwestern 


William S. Kerr, executive assistant 
to president of the Burlington, has 
been appointed business manager of 
Northwestern University. 

Mr. Kerr joined the Burlington in 
1936. Returning to it in 1946, after 
World War II military service, he was, 
successively, division superintendent; 
assistant to general manager, and ex- 
ecutive assistant to president. From De- 
cember 1952 to February 1953 he was 
on leave of absence as a member of 
the group headed by Ralph Budd to 
study Brazilian railway problems. 


HARRY RUBENKOENIG, who has 
retired as professor of railway me- 
chanical engineering at Purdue Uni- 
versity. Mr. Rubenkoenig, born in 
Graham, Tex., March 29, 1884, 
graduated from Texas A. & M. in 
1904, served a three-year apprentice- 
ship in the Santa Fe’s mechanical de- 
partment, and then spent one year 
with the Kansas City Southern at 
Pittsburg, Kan., and four years with 
the Missouri-Kansas-Texas at Parsons, 
Kan. He joined Purdue's teaching 
staff in 1914. 


Organizations 


Operating, Mechanical 
Groups Cancel! Meetings 


The 1954 annual meetings of divisions 
and sections under jurisdiction of the 
Operating and Maintenance Depart- 
ment of the Association of American 
Railroads have been cancelled. 

The cancellation actions were pur- 
suant to a directive issued by A.A.R. 
Vice-President R. G. May. Mr. May’s 
notice to division and section officers 
indicated that the matter might be re- 
opened later if the economic outlook 
then seems to warrant reconsideration. 

Meetings canceled were those 
scheduled for this year by the: 

e Mechanical Division; 

e Electrical Section; 

e Communications Section; 

e Freight Claim Division; 

e Freight Loss and Damage Prevention 

Section; 

e Protective Section; 

e Freight Station Section; 

e Medical and Surgical Section; 

e@ Safety Section; and 

e Fire Protection and Insurance Section 

A.R.E.A. Not Involved—The can- 
cellation order does not affect the En- 
gineering Division. That division is 
thus proceeding with its plans for par- 
ticipation with the American Railway 
Engineering Association in their an- 
nual meeting scheduled for next month 
at Chicago. Not yet determined is the 
fate of meetings scheduled for next 
September by the Coordinated Mech- 
anical Associations, which include the 
Air Brake Association; Car Depart- 
ment Officers’ Association; Locomotive 
Maintenance Officers’ Association; 
Master Boiler Makers’ Association; and 
Railway Fuel and Traveling Engineers’ 
Association. 


“Transport Must Always Be 
Ready for an Emergency” 


Rigorous demands would be laid 
upon the transportation industry by 
another war, Major General Paul F. 
Yount, U.S. Army chief of transporta- 
tion, told the Northwest Shippers Ad- 
visory Board at Minneapolis January 28. 

“All transportation equipment and 
facilities should be kept in first-rate 
operating condition, ready for an 
emergency,” he said, adding that: 

e Transportation terminals must be 
reestablished outside large metropolitan 
areas—or at least dispersed so all 
would not be destroyed in one blow. 

e Every encouragement should be 
lent to construction of rail and high- 
way routes which bypass potential tar- 
get areas. 

e No vital area should be dependent 
upon a single mode of transportation. 

e Each mode must be ready to take 
on additional loads brought about by 
disruption of others. 

An encouraging picture of the na- 
(Continued on page 80) 
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quality 


napery 


Whether domestic or imported—only Simtex uses combed cotton yarns, to assure 
handsomer, more serviceable napery. As you know, combing removes all short 
fibers . . . permits a remarkably smooth, strong fabric. As always, Simtex napery 
stays fresh longer, thanks to our exclusive permanent finish. By using combed yarns, 
Simtex now offers these added advantages: 


1. RICHER LUSTER— which endures through the life of the fabric. 
2. SMOOTHER TEXTURE — luxuriously sleek, soft to touch. 


3. HIGHER BREAKING STRENGTH — the longer-fibered, more even yarns have 
greater resistance to strain. 


4. LONGER LIFE—stronger resistance to wear, with finer appearance retained 
through countless launderings. 


5. GREATER ECONOMY - fewer replacements needed. 


All these improvements at no increase in price 


SIMTEX MILLS, Division of Simmons Co., 40 Worth St., New York 13,N. Y. 
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* Commonwealth 6-Wheel 3-Motor Truck for 2400 H.P, 
e Fairbanks-Morse Train Master Locomotives 


One-Piece Cast Stee! 6-Wheel 
Motor Truck Frame. 


Fairbanks-Morse Train Master Locomotive Equipped 
with Commonwealth 6-Wheel 3-Motor Trucks. 
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2400 H.P. Train Master Locomotive Built by Fairbanks-Morse. 


- of One-Piece Cast Steel Truck Frames 


Assures 
Maintenance-Free Performance for 


COMMONWEALTH Diesel Motor Trucks 


OMMONWEALTH Motor Trucks provide exceptionally dependable 
performance, most economical operation, and easy riding at all times. The 
well-designed rugged steel castings assure maintenance-free life and increased 


locomotive availability. 


Train Master locomotives have COMMONWEALTH 6-wheel 3-motor trucks 
arranged with equalizers for positive equalization and all-coil springing 
with snubber control. This design of truck provides maximum 


accessibility to all motors. 


Over many years, thousands of Diesel locomotives of every type have 
been built with COMMONWEALTH Motor Trucks. 


j 

A ¥ 

GRANITE CITY, ILLINOIS 

EDDYSTONE, PA. : 
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First in New York to chart and 
explore the field of local banking, 
The Bank of New York in 1954 is 
following a course which meets 
the multiple banking needs of 
commerce and industry, both at 


home and overseas. 


Main Office: 48 WALL ST. * Uptown Offices: 530 FIFTH AVE. * MADISON AVE. AT 63rd * MADISON AVE. AT 73rd 
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IN 1778. 


We The? Kitchin Seal 
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The Bank was founded by a 
group of New York’s leading mer- 
chants in 1784. Business concerns 
and individuals continue to find 


here a quick understanding of 


THE BANK OF NEW YORK 


New York’s First Bank + Founded 1784 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


20th CENTURY COURSE 


their needs. Among our services 
are specialized Trust and Invest- 
ment Counsel Departments. All 
our complete and up-to-date facili- 


ties are at your disposal. 
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happened to a new car! 


INTERNATIONAL’S CORREC- 
TIVE DESIGN: An integral 
3/16” W-section corner post, 
side-sheet and side post. 
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rom Coast-to-Coast 
are cutting 


Fast, accurate, push-button machining 
means big savings in time for the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe Railroad. Above, a car 
wheel is being loaded into the Niles 48” 
hydraulic car wheel borer in their San 
Bernardino (Calif.) Shops. 


niles 52” car wheel lathe 


Better than 50% savings in wheel re-turning time resulted 
3 when the Union Pacific installed this Niles wheel lathe 
> with tungsten-carbide tipped tools and profiling attach- 
ment. The UP Los Angeles Shop can turn down a wheel 
in about 20 minutes. Photo shows rear view of lathe 
- finish-profiling a large wheel set. 
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Niles end drive axle lathe 


In their Altoona Shops, the Pennsylvania 
os Railroad turns complete axles on this 
Niles end drive axle lathe with four car- 
riages. This lathe has the modern controls, 
feeds and speeds which enable most users 
to machine an entire axle in less than half 
the time ordinary methods require. 


PENNSYLVANIA | 


NILES TOOLS 
wheel shop costs 


4 Niles hydraulic axle 


centering machine 


This Niles machine centers axles faster 
and more uniformly for the Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad in their Glenwood (Pitts- 
burgh) Shop because chucking is auto- 
matic and, therefore, more positive. Pre- 
cise concentricity results in minimum 
waste of metal and time in machining 
that follows. 


NORFOLK AND WESTERN 


HAMILTON DIVISION 
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Niles hydraulic burnishing lathe 


The first machine of this type built by 
Niles Tool Works is burnishing the outer 
journal of a freight axle in the Roanoke 
Shop of the Norfolk and Western Railway. 
Hydraulic power speeds all loading and 
adjustments, avoids operator fatigue and 
accidents. Photo suggests how this mod- 
ern burnishing lathe produces a_ uni- 
formity of finish to further reduce hot 
box frequency. 


HAMILTON, OHIO” 


Result of intensive study by Magor and Orinoco Engineers . . . 
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These ore cars utilize the best 
features of existing ore cars, 
with a number of innovations 
and improvements for service 
on the Orinoco. ASF Ride- 
Control Trucks, Bolsters, Sim- 
plex Brakes and Type ‘‘F’’ 
Interlocking Couplers are 
standard equipment. 
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They've found the answers to some problems 


that are unique in railroading... on 


miles the 
toughest main line! 


¢ To fully appreciate what 
“Orinoco”’ means to railroading, 
you'd have to actually run a fully 
loaded, 90-ton ore car down an 
8-mile drop in 87 miles! That, in 
brief, describes United States 
Steel’s engineering feat that 
stretches from the Orinoco mine 
face to the Puerto Ordaz docks 
in Venezuela. 

Hauling heavy loads under 
these conditions calls for unusu- 
ally rugged ore cars. Magor Car 
Corporation is providing the 
answer: cars that are designed to 
take extreme punishment— 
almost continuously. Otherwise, 
repairs would run costs sky-high 
in an area with restricted 


maintenance opportunities. 

Smooth riding ASF Ride-Con- 
trol Trucks mean less damage to 
the cars and roadbed. ASF Sim- 
plex Clasp Brakes ease the loaded 
cars down the grade, and ASF 
Type ‘F’’ Interlocking Couplers 
provide the needed additional 
strength and protection‘ against 
accidental train partings. 

It’s a source of pride that ASF 
was selected to furnish the basic 
running gear, of course. The 
problems of the Orinoco were a 
challenge to the best we had to 
offer. Helping to solve them is 
the kind of experience that keeps 
ASF in step with progressive 
railroading. 


AMERICAN STEEL FOUNDRIES 


410 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois 


Canadian Sales: international Equipment Co., Ltd., Montreal 1, Quebec 


railroad running gear 


World's largest builders of 
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FAMOUS LAST WORDS: 


may never 


True—and let’s hope it never does. But the 
moment when we're least expecting it would 
be the best moment for an aggressor to attack. 
And the atom bomb isn’t the only emergency 
that may hit us. Fires, floods, explosions, 
tornadoes also strike with little or no warning. 
Be ready for disaster, whatever form it takes. 
Do these simple things TODAY: 


| | Enlist the help of your local Civil Defense 
Director. 


[-] Check contents and locations of first-aid kits. 


|] Send staff to Red Cross courses. They may 
save your life. 


[_] Promote preparedness in your community. Your 
local CD Director can show you how. 


Set the standard of preparedness in your plant 
city—check off these four simple points NOW. 
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YALE first offer 


The most flexible finance-lease plan available to industry 


Look what you get! A payment plan “tailored” to meet your needs... 
plus prompt delivery of the Trucks you choose. 


Time payment 


plan 


Now, you can have the YALE 
TRUCK you need on lowest 
monthly charges . . . after a small 
down payment. You get imme- 
diate, cost-cutting use from 
America’s best-known Industrial 
Trucks... have years to pay. 


See how quickly a Yale 
Truck pays for itself in 
your plant or warehouse 


Leasing plan 


The length of leasing period de- 
pends entirely on your require- 
ments. But, whatever youchoose, 
no capital outlay is required .. . 
and the monthly rentals are often 
tax deductible as current oper- 
ating expenditures. 


Lease with 
purchase-option 


Get the advantages and sav- 
ings of the straight lease plan: 
no initial cash outlay ... small 
monthly rentals...immediate 
use. But, you can arrange for 
full title by paying an additional 
sum at end of contract period. 


And, every YALE TRUCK ... Gas, Electric, Diesel, 
LP-Gas.. . is the finest of its type . . . the modern 
mechanized equipment that, for many firms, has 
cut handling costs in half... then in half again. 


Gas, Electric, Diesel and LP-Gas Trucks « Worksavers and Warehousers 


YALE 


INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS 
AND HOISTS 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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Company 


Please have your local representative call with complete infor. 
mation on the YALE “3-Way-Finance-Plan”’ 


The Manufacturing Company, Dept. 482 
Roosevelt Boulevard, Philadelphia 15, ?a. 


Nome 


Title. 


Street 


City State 


In Canada write. The Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company 
St. Catharines, Ontario, Canada 
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In the development of the PS-3, three important objectives 
dictated welded construction. They were, to provide: (1) 
maximum strength at all vital points, (2) maximum corrosion 
resistance and (3) smooth interiors for speedy unloading. 

The PS-3 Hopper Car incorporates proven advantages. 
Virtually every type of hopper car in service today was 


NEW BOOKLETS 


Anyone concerned with Covered Hopper Cars, 
Box Cars or Hopper Cars will be interested 
in the facts, specifications and details 

contained in these illustrated booklets. 

Write for a copy of any one or all three. 


THE PS-3 HOPPER CAR 


studied. The effects of current handling practices were prime 
considerations in its design. 

All of the components of the PS-3 are designed and con- 
structed to work together as a unit to procace balanced 
strength throughout the car. - 


THE 50.000 th 
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P-§ Standardized Cars 


—provide top 


Have you seen the PS-3 Hopper Car? If not, 
you'll find it worth while to do so. Because, 
like the PS-1 Box Car and the PS-2 Covered 
Hopper Car, it affords all of the benefits of 
tested design and continuous production. 

These cars reflect the total experience and 
resources of Pullman-Standard’s engineers. It 
is the Research and Development engineers’ 
job to help create and continually test com- 
ponents and completed cars. It is their assign- 
ment to always search for better ways to make 
better cars. 


economically 


The stamina and continual improvement of 
the PS-1, 2 and 3 are influenced by “on-line” 
checking by Pullman-Standard’s Sales and 
Service engineers. These men travel thousands 
of miles every month to observe performances 
under operating conditions—to obtain signifi- 
cant data on cars of all makes. 

Be sure to see the standardized PS cars that 
are proving, to more and more railroads, that 
top quality can be produced economically through 
standardization. 


YOUR NEEDS CREATE THE PULLMAN “STANDARD” 


CAR MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


SUBSIDIARY OF PULLMAN INCORPORATED 
79 EAST ADAMS STREET, CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 


BIRMINGHAM, PITTSBURGH, NEW YORK, SAN FRANCISCO, WASHINGTON 


THE PS-2 COVERED HOPPER CAR 


The PS-2 Covered Hopper Car presents another Pullman- 
Standard achievement in freight car standardization for de- 
pendability and economy. 

The design is new. It permits the use of the most modern 
methods of car construction and production including the 
extensive use of automatic arc welding. 

Besides stronger construction, some of the PS-2's features 
include: improved circular hatches; smooth self-cleaning 


hoppers; and a sturdier, safer roof. 


THE PS-1 BOX CAR 


The PS-1 is a good example of the progressing standard 
which is so important in the successful operation of these 
cars. Pullman-Standard Research and Development engi- 
neers have never stopped testing, proving and improving 
the standardized PS-1. 

They continue to anticipate the railroads’ needs for better, 
more economical freight cars. Under laboratory control, 
technicians reproduce service hazards and conditions more 
severe than those actually ever encountered. 


\ 


BARBER STABILIZED 
FREIGHT CAR TRUCKS 


The principal reason for this time-and-dollar-saving 
ease-of-assembly is that when the bolster is lifted 
all springs are free as in an A.A.R. truck. 

ONLY THREE ESSENTIAL PARTS PER COLUMN 
1—Special Heot-Treated Alloy-lron friction casting 
having 35 inches of friction-bearing surface 

retained in the bolster. 


2—Spring-steel wear plate securely bolted or 
welded to the column. 


3—Friction-casting supporting side-spring having 

a minimum %" initial compression, removed 

with the bolster spring. 
Barber Side Springs carry part of the load, thus 
increasing bolster spring capacity and reducing net cost. 


Because of the extremely easy ride given by 

Barber Stabilized Trucks, the possibility of damage 

to car structure and lading is greatly reduced. 

More than 330,000 car sets of Barber Stabilized Trucks 
have been specified up to this time. 


EASY 
EASY TO 


MIGHTY EASY RIDING 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


STANDARD“ 
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NOW... = 


paint ONE DAY 


New, speeded-up schedules now can cut finishing time for refrig- 
. erator cars to a single day—up to 7% savings in time over previous 
systems, 
Another Sherwin-Williams development in advanced transpor- 
‘ tation finishes, this new FAST-DRI system gives better build and 
gloss ... better resistance to periodic washing .. . longer service 
life... with fewer finish coats. 
FAST-DRI systems speed drying for both wood and metal sur- 
faces. For full details ask your Sherwin-Williams Representative 
or write The Sherwin-Williams Co., Transportation Sales Divi- 
sion, Cleveland 1, Ohio. 


NEW BOOK TELLS HOW: 


© SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 


Sherwin-Williams brochure, 


copy without obligation. al 
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HYWATT freight car boxes 
EST to imspect...- 


+ Free Lateral (better ride, less wear on wheels and truck parts) 


+ Press Fits are Not Disturbed when Removing Boxes 


You know all about the immediate benefits of 
roller bearings for freight cars. They eliminate 
the hot box problem and safely permit the higher 
freight speeds demanded by shippers. But, over 
the long haul, additional benefits—provided only 
by Hyatts—become increasingly important. We’re 
talking about Hyatt’s ease of installation and 
maintenance! 


Installation of Hyatt Boxes is the ultimate in 
ease and simplicity. The one-piece bearing inner 
race is heated and shrunk on the axle journal, 
so that it becomes, for all practical purposes, a 
permanent part of the journal. Then the journal 
box, just as it is received from the factory, is 
simply slipped on over the inner race. After bolt- 
ing a locking cup to the end of the axle, and 
adding the prescribed amount of lubricant, the 
box is ready to roll! No bearing adjustments are 
necessary! And, disassembly is equally simple. 
Press fits are not disturbed, either when removing 


a box or removing a wheel, and because spare 
axles and wheels need to be fitted with inner 
races only, spare parts inventory is substantially 
reduced. 


Your roller bearing cars will be in service for 
many, many years, and with each journal box 
certain to be removed many times for wheel work, 
truck work and periodic inspection, Hyatt’s 
amazingly simple assembly procedure means real 
savings—savings that will multiply as the num- 
ber of Hyatt-equipped cars increases. Add the 
advantages of Hyatt’s ‘“‘free lateral’’ design— 
meaning less wear on truck parts and wheel 
flanges, and less damage to lading—and you'll 
easily understand why the big swing is to “‘Hyatts 
for Freight!’ 


For further information write for the new Hyatt 
Freight Car Journal Box Maintenance Manual. 
Hyatt Bearing Division, General Motors Corpora- 
tion, Harrison, New Jersey. 


Locking cup is applied to end of 
axle. With cover removed from the 
box, locking cup is bolted to axle- 
end. Bolts are tightened to a 
specified torque and wired together. 
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EASIEST to maintain Y 


«One Inner Race <« Parts Inventory Reduced 


% No Bearing Pre-assembly Adjustment 


Journal box is applied to axle. Hyatt 
Boxes are ready for application 

just as they come from the factory. 
Simply remove shipping cover and 
slip box onto inner race, There are 
no pre-assembly adjustments! 


One-piece inner race is applied 


to axle journal. Inner race is heated 
uniformly to 300°-325°F, 

slipped on the journal, and shrunk 
into position. No spacers or 
mounting fixtures are required, 


Grease is added and the box is 
ready to roll! Using a grease 
gun, the prescribed amount of 
lubricant can be added 
through fittings in cover. 


Front cover is reapplied. 
Bolts are tightened and wired 
together in pairs. 


ROLLER BEARING JOURAAL BOXES 
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Two major reasons for selecting D Tournapulls were 
their ability to ‘“‘go-anywhere” in soft, spongy 
footing, and make high-speed turns on narrow fills. 
Most units were driven to job under own power 
from cities 60 to 70 miles away. 


FOR LOWEST-NET-COST-PER-YARD 


“All other hauling methods more expensive” 
report Blythe Brothers 


14 D Tournapulls handle 
long hauls “cheaper than 
trucks” on railroad job 


BLYTHE BROTHERS COMPANY, Charlotte, North 
Carolina, contracted with the Marine Yards and Docks 
Division of the U.S, Navy to build 28.85 miles of single 
track railroad for a southeastern training base. Of the 
million cubic yards involved in the project, most difficult 
phase was construction of a 250,000-yd. fill over 5 miles 
of swamp. Fill, mostly sand and sandy loam, was made 
20’ wide on top, averaging 5’ in depth, with a 40’ base. 


Blythe Brothers studied and field-tested many types of 
equipment before beginning work on this section, Trucks 
were tried, but didn’t work out because they couldn’t get 
through the soft footing without constant tractor assis- 
tance. Hauls were too long for crawlers. Fills were too 
narrow for most self-propelled scrapers. Then Blythe 
Brothers tried D Tournapulls. These did the trick. “D's” 
had the ability to pull through the soft fill and turn on 
its 20-ft. width. Top haul speed of 28 mph made them 
economical even on hauls of 21/4 miles or more. So, the 
Company rented 6 “D's” to add to their own fleet of 
8 . . . assigned all swamp work to the 14 Tournapulls 
and several draglines for sidecasting. 


2 loads hourly on 10-mile cycle 


With only 2’ to 3’ to the water table in the borrow pits, 
and despite rain nearly every day, the rubber-tired units 


PIT #2 


pir #1 
£0 
~ 
SPREAD» 


At start of project, draglines mucked out 21/2’ on both sides 
of fill, wasting it along sides. The ‘'D's'’ then started at one 
end of embankment area, placed 3’ of sand lift along entire 
5-mile stretch. ‘‘Figure-8"' operation was then started with 
units hauling material from borrow pits at both ends of fill. 
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5 MILES OF FILL 


consistently loaded 6.5 pay yards of root-laced dead sand. 
Working a ‘‘figure-8” pattern totaling 10 miles, each “D” 
delivered 2 loads per 50-minute hour, Haul and return 
speed averaged 12 mph. 


Says Project Manager George F. Thibodeau, “Other haul- 
ing methods were studied, including trucks, and actual 
field trails were made. All were found to be more expen- 
sive than the D Roadster operation.” 


Excellent planning and supervision 


Efficiency was increased, field engineers report, by Blythe 
Brothers’ excellent initial planning, plus a_ rigidly- 
followed maintenance program. Despite adverse condi- 
tions, the haul road was maintained and sprinkled 
constantly. Every detail of the job showed alert super- 
vision to help equipment deliver maximum output. 


Ask your LeTourneau-Westinghouse Distributor for liter- 
ature on how to increase your job efficiency. He will be 
glad to help you, any time. He will also demonstrate 
Tournapulls on your job. Make a test. You'll find the 
7-yd. 122 hp “D's” have ample capacity to work pro- 
fitably in pusher fleets. They also have the self-loading 
ability to economically handle scattered finishing and 
other one-man odd jobs. Every dirtmoving job needs at 
least one “D” as a “handy man”. 


Push-loaded, Tournapull with 1-ft, sideboards, gets 
6 yds. of dead sand and sandy loam in less than 
45 seconds. The ‘'D's'' worked a ‘“‘figure-8" cycle, 
loading at both ends of the 5-mile fill. 


Spread, taking only 15 seconds, is made on the 


run at 20 to 25 mph, According to Blythe Brothers, 
the ‘D's’ have delivered 3 loads per hour under 
best conditions over the 10-mile, 2-load cycle . . . 
averaging 18 mph on haul and return. 


Tournapull——Trademark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. DP-528-8R8 


LeTourneau-Westinghouse Company 


A Subsidiary cof Westinghouse Air Brake Company 
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Here a 250-pound tup is dropped on the 
hub of a wheel. Number of drops now 
increased 25%, Even so, it is a mighty rare 
occasion when the new AMCCW chilled 
car wheel breaks under this severe test. 


In good supply 
Available locally 


-ASSOCIation of Manufacturers of Chilled Car Wheels 


Low first cost 


tougher TESTS 
for tougher 


the new AMCCW wheel proves it can take it 
in the tests now in “th at all AMCCW plants 


In this test, molten metal is poured around the tread of a cold wheel, 
setting up thermal strains similar to those encountered in prolonged 
braking. The slightest evidence of cracking disqualifies a wheel. 
Length of test time now increased 25%. 


All AMCCW wheels are now being inspected on the 
basis of more severe test specifications, voluntarily 
adopted by the Association in February, 1953. 


These same specifications have been adopted by the AAR, 
and are now official. 


The tougher tests are a logical development of 
continuous improvement of AMCCW manufacturing 
methods and AMCCW wheels, resulting over the 

years in dramatic improvement in wheel performance... 
from 89,000,000 car miles per wheel failure in the 
five-year period 1938-42 to 128,600,000 car miles 

per wheel failure in the period of 1948-52! 


Tougher tests like these assure continued advances 
in the years ahead. 


Low exchange cost 
Increased ton mileage 
High safety standards 
AMCCW plant inspection 
Easier shop handling : 
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445 North Sacramento Boulevard, Chicago 12, Ill. 


Albany Car Wheel Co. + American Car & Foundry Co. 
Marshall Car Wheel & Foundry Co. - Griffin Wheel Co. 
Pullman-Standard Car Mfg. Co. » Southern Wheel (American Brake Shoe Co.) 
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@ Here is the up-to-date story of 
Yoloy Continuous Weld Pipe—a re- 
markable low alloy steel whose 
nickel-copper content gives it unique 
ability to withstand corrosion, abra- 
sion and shock. These outstanding 
advantages combined with high 
strength, ductility and weldability 
make Yoloy Pipe an excellent selec- 
tion. 

Proved by 18 years of satisfactory 
performance, Yoloy is highly recom- 
mended by users in such service as 
radiant heating, snow melting, gas 
line gathering, brine lines and other 
industrial piping. 

This new folder presents the facts 
and figures on Yoloy’s physical and 
chemical properties, with data on 
sizes now available and other infor- 
mation you'll need to select Yoloy 
Continuous Weld Pipe to meet your 
special requirements. Write for a 
copy today. 


THE YOUNGSTOWN SHEET AND TUBE COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Carbon, Alloy and Yoloy Steel 


COLD FINISHED CARBON AND ALLOY BARS ELECTROLYTIC IN iptare COKE TIN po - 
TUBULAR PRODUCTS - CONDUIT - RODS SHEETS - PLATES . BARS - RAILRO, 
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Alco All-Purpose Locomotives Lead the Way 
to Higher Earnings Through Greater Versatility 


Better utilization—which demands greater versatility—is 
the modern means to greater railroad earnings... and Alco 
all-purpose locomotives are your most versatile form of 
motive power, 


Combining the exceptional visibility of standard Alco 
switching units with high tractive-effore capacity for haul- 
ing heavy trains and full horsepower at high speeds, Alco 
all-purpose locomotives are unmatched for versatility. 


Alco all-purpose locomotives haul more tons per train on 
your fastest freight and passenger runs. They handle al/ 
of your transfer, branch-line, and yard-switching assign- 
ments, and thus allow you to obtain up to 95 per cent 
utilization. 


Versatility Means Lower Costs 


Alco all-purpose units also enable you to make drastic cuts 
in your first costs, operating costs, and maintenance costs. 


For example: the Alco 1600-hp 4-motor unit handled essen- 
tially the same main-line service as a standard 1600-hp road 
freight unit—at a first cost saving of more than $10,000. 


The greater pulling power of Alco all-purpose locomotives 
—at all speeds—means more tons per train on your toughest 
jobs. And “more tons per train” means lower fuel costs, 
lower repair costs, lower lubrication costs, lower crew 
costs, and lower investment—per ton hauled. 


Dependable Alco 4-cycle engine is readily accessible from both top and 
sides, and can easily be removed for major overhaul. 


Today’s all-purpose locomotives are direct descendants of 
the original “road switcher” design introduced by Alco 
in 1940—a new concept in railroad motive power that has 
since become standard throughout the country—imitated 
but never duplicated. Alco all-purpose units are engineered 
by specialists to give you hetter motive power for greater 
earning power. 


Special Features 


Alco 1600-hp all-purpose locomotives give you the follow- 
ing high-performance features: 


* Full rated horsepower at high speed and at altitudes up 
to 8,000 fe—for faster schedules, heavier payloads. 


* 4-cycle, turbocharged engine—for greater fuel economy, 
better scavenging, better cooling of valves and valve seats. 


* Maximum speeds up to 92 mph. 


* High-capacity, automatically controlled dynamic brak- 
ing — where required — for greater speed control on flat 
terrain, greater holding power on grades. 


* Superior traction motors provide highest continuous 
tractive effort 53,000 Ib for 4-motor, 79,500 Ib for 
6-motor — with 65-mph gearing. 


HIGH TRACTIVE EFFORT OF ALCO 


1600-HP 4-MOTOR ALL-PURPOSE LOCOMOTIVE 
(65 M.P.H. GEARING) 
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How Alco All-Purpose Locomotives 


~ 
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Two of the Reading's fleet of 67 Alco 1600-hp all-purpose locomotives. 


Help Boost Reading's Operating Efficiency 


Increased dieselization of motive power during 1952 and 
1953 has been the vital factor in saving the Reading 
Company approximately 20 cents per thousand gross ton 
miles—or about $3,000,000 annually—represented by a 
reduction in operating ratio from 79.33 to 76.52 per cent. 


“An important reason for this increased efficiency,” says 
Mr. J. A. Fisher, Reading president, “was the high 


productivity of our all-purpose locomotives.” 


“As the Reading moves forward with its dieselization 
program,” Mr. Fisher adds, ‘we look forward to greater 
efficiencies and lower operating ratios from our all-pur- 
pose locomotives.” 


Investigate soon how Alco all-purpose locomotives can 
bring proportionate savings to your own road, 


The first step: contact your nearest Alco locomotive 
representative. 


‘So es $er 


in Mew York, 


Cleveland 


vice Offices 
Chicago, 
Lovis, 


San Fr anciseo, 


ton, 0, 
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TAKING THE HEAT OFF.... 


Bower-Franklin journal boxes, equipped with dependable 
Bower straight roller bearings, are ready to help you carry more 
freight — at greater speeds — with no danger of hot boxes. 

These high-quality bearings have already proved themselves in 
numerous other types of heavy-duty equipment — steel rolling 
mills, heavy trucks, earthmovers, cranes, shovels, and 

railroad generator-drive units, to mention but a few. 

Sales and application engineering for the Bower-Franklin journal 
boxes are being handled by the Franklin Balmar Corporation. 


Additional information will be furnished on request. 


FRAN K Lt N FRANKLIN BALMAR CORPORATION 
BALMAR WOODBERRY, BALTIMORE 11, MARYLAND 


RPORATION. CHICAGO OFFICE: 5001 North Wolcott Ave., Chicago 40 
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it can and does happen. As the car is pu! in motion, 
waste, frozen to the journal, works | ward under 
the brasses. A hol-box, When this bopopens, is the 
inevitable consequence. 


waste stays put 
when packed with 


WASTE CONTAINER & RETAINER 


In tests conducted by railroad test engineers in railroad 
test laboratories, Plypak, even at temperatures of 
—45°, was shown to hold waste firmly in place. No 
climb! no grab! no hot-boxes! 

Whatever the temperature, no matter how adverse 
the operating conditions . . . emergency braking, high- 
speed classification yard impacts, or the pull-outs and 


run-ins of regular service . . . PLYPAK contributes to 

AAR. APPROVED Although only recently made available, more than 
FOR UNLIMITED 80,000 PLYPAK waste containers and retainers are 
USE IN INTERCHANGE already in service. Their record to date is a substantial 


reduction in the incidence of hot-boxes resulting from 
lubrication failures. Your inquiry is invited. 


WAUGH EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


420 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


CHICAGO—ST. LOUIS—CANADIAN WAUGH EQUIPMENT COMPANY, MONTREAL 
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Each conversion to steel added strength and 
durability, reduced downtime, saved main- 
tenance. The last important non-steel part 
a was the floor, and for good reason. 


Showing up in Car Department plans today 

are more and more of these floors which 
rogress the freight car’s evolution to steel. 
‘hey're used by over 50 railroads. 


N-S-F is made of low alloy N-A-X HIGH- 
TENSILE steel—remarkably strong, corrosion- 


PATENTS 
PENDING 


ae resistant—formed into channels, and welded 
He together to form a unique nailing groove. 
Rss Nail is clinched in a tight grip of steel, yet 
4 can be readily removed. 
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pointed the way 


to freight car progress 


UNION LINE 


Fifty years ago, boxcars were almost com- 
pletely wooden—roofs, sides, ends, even 
underframes. Cars like that needed frequent 
repair—and still had many infirmities. 


For transit, much finished freight must be 
secured with blocks nailed into place. So it’s 
the nailability of wood that has kept it in 
use as car flooring material. 


Li 


< — 


All the abuse of normal use just rolls off 
N-S-F. And like no other flooring, N-s-F, 
welded to the frame, actually adds strength 
at critical points of the car structure. 


Through the years, part after part was con- 
verted to steel. Railroad men made as much 
progress as possible, until cars became the 
almost-all-steel units seen on the rails today. 


Railroad men have long wanted to apply to 
floors the recognized advantages of steel. Now 
NAILABLE STEEL FLOORING provides these ad- 
vantages, along with extras of its own. 


— 


Careful analysis of its advantages will estab- 
lish how NAILABLE STEEL FLOORING in freight 
cars will soon pay for itself by reducing car 
operating costs in the future. 


COMPLETE engineering and cost data available from Great Lakes 
Steel Corporation, Steel Floor Division, Ecorse, Detroit 29, Michigan. 
Sales representatives in Chicago, Philadelphia, St. Louis, Atlanta, 
Omaha, Denver, San Francisco, Montreal and New York. 


GREAT LAKES STEEL CORPORATION 


NATIONAL STEEL 


CORPORATION 


53-SF-13-8 
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You can save a lot of expensive paper work and 
parts shopping by buying genuine General Motors 
Locomotive parts from your regional Electro-Motive 
Parts Warehouse. A single requisition can cover more 
than 35,000 different parts used in General Motors 
Locomotives. And with 24-hour delivery in emergen- 
cies, you avoid expensive locomotive down time, too. 


Electro-Motive is the only Diesel Locomotive parts 
manufacturer with this ‘‘One Source—One Respon- 
sibility”’ system. With so many GM Locomotives 
in service today, it’s saving thousands of dollars for 
railroads. Nine Parts Warehouses cover key rail- 
road centers across the nation with complete stocks 
of genuine EMD parts. A tenth Warehouse is cur- 
rently being built. 


Less paper work is just one of the many reasons for 
buying only genuine Electro-Motive parts. When 
you do, you also get: 


Full Warranty —100,000 miles or one year’s service, 
whichever occurs first, from date of installation. 


One Low Price Regardless of Volume— Buy only what 
you need. 


Scientific Packaging— Protects against damage in 
shipping and deterioration in storage. 


Continuing Improvements — Over a 15-year period, an 
800% increase in piston life, for example. 


For full details, call your Electro-Motive Parts 
Representative or write: 


ELECTRO-MOTIVE DIVISION 


FOR 


La Grange, Illinois «+ Home of the Diesel Locomotive 


“ONE STOP” 
SHOPPING 


DIESEL PARTS 


SAVES Nit 
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at THE RAIL JOINT CO. inc. 
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«50 CHURCH ST. =NEW YORK/7,N. 


Current Publications 


PERIODICAL ARTICLES 


THE FLYING A. December 1953. Aeroquip 
Corporation, Jackson, Mich. Free. 

This issue of Aeroquip’s company 
magazine is devoted to the railroad in- 
dustry. A series of photographs depicts 
progress in railroading; Aeroquip’s in- 
terest in the railroad industry is out- 
lined briefly; and E. H. O'Keefe. su- 
perintendent of the Michigan division 
of the New York Central, contributes 
a short article on railroading in Jack- 


son, 


THE FAIRER SIDE OF RAILROADING, by 
John T. Cunningham. Wheels, January-Feb- 
ruary 1954, pp. 1-7. American Car & Foundry 
Co., Public Relat’ons dept., 30 Church St., 
New York 8. 

“Few of the millions of people who 
ride America’s railroads have any con- 
ception of the strategic role played by 
women in keeping the wheels rolling 
. . . Women now do just about every- 
thing, from running the entire railway 
to working as laborers on coal and ore 
docks,” says Mr. Cunningham. In re- 
counting unusual jobs held by women, 
he cites the American Council of Rail- 
road Women (a group of 64 of the 
country’s top women railroaders), 
whose roster of members includes a re- 
tired research engineer; a draftsman 
specializing in interior design finishes 
and fabrics; a supervisor of passenger 
train service; a superintendent of din- 
ing car service; and editors and as- 
sociate editors of railway employee 
magazines. Another organization is the 
National Association of Railway Busi- 
ness Women, composed of 6,500 women 
members organized into 35 chapters all 
over the country. At present there are 
65,000 women working on railroads. 


COMPUTERS IN BUSINESS, by Lawrence P. 
Lessing. Scientific American, January 1954, pp. 
21-25. Scientific American, Inc., 2 W. 45th 
st., New York 36. Single copies, 50 cents. 

An article in layman’s language 
which sketches some applications of 
“Giant Brains” (electronic computers) 
to actual business operations, plus 
brief mention of tasks which will be 
assigned to computers in 1954-55. Some 


jobs which are being—or will be—per- 
formed by computers are inventory 
control, manpower forecasting, cost 


distribution, payroll preparation, ma- 
terials scheduling, billing, and prepara- 
tion of dividend checks. 

The author mentions, but does not 
give details, on a machine which, upon 
receipt. of personal data on college 
freshmen, forecasts, with an accuracy 
said to be greater than 95 per cent, 
which will fail the college course. He 
suggests that this technique could be 
applied in selecting employees. 
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There is a short discussion of devices 
and techniques which have led to about 
98 per cent reliability in the big com- 
puter, This, the author states, is at 
least as good as that of punch cards 
and other well-known equipment. 

The author emphasizes two import- 
ant factors which have been discussed 
by the Railway Systems & Procedures 
Association: 

(1) Adapting the electronic com- 
puter to handling paperwork requires 
a real “get ready” period. In one case, 
the author says, this period required 
eight man-years of study; and 


(2) Computers promise not only 


clerical savings but, more importantly, 
better managerial efficiency through 
better figures at earlier dates. 


STATISiIICAL INTERPRETATION OF TEST 
CHECKS, by H. F. Stettler. Journal of Ac- 
countancy, January 1954, pp. 49-57. Ameri- 
can Institute of Accounting, 270 Madison ave., 
New York 16. Single copies, 75 cents. 

Statistical methods described in this 
article are based on the theory of 
probability. In effect, what the author 
does is to set up a table showing, by 
size of test check and number of er- 


Now—Model No. 26 
oil burning heater 
with 75,000 B.T.U. OUTPUT 


A companion to the 

popular Model No. 23 heater 
having a 50,000 B.T.U. 

output. 


Here is the heater that 
will give utmost 
performance even 

in very cold climates. 


Both of same design and 
rugged construction 
built to withstand all 
shock and shunting to 
which rolling stock 

is subjected. 


ANOTHER GENUINE 


“MINK” 
Model No. 26 Heater 


Now—Model No. 23 heater for moderate climates 
Model No. 26 heater for extremely cold climates 
Burns Kerosene or No. 1 Fuel Old 


Now the right heater for the right place 
CABOOSES © BUNK CARS © WAY CARS © SHANTIES, etc. 


MINK-DAYTON, 


117 N. Findlay St., Dayton 3, Ohio 


CMINK) 
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Because they are made of the 


mineral, asbestos, the felts of a 
Johns-Manville Flexstone Built-Up 
Roof assure lasting service and pro- 
tection. They will not support com- 
bustion. They effectively resist the 
drying out action of the sun... 
won't rot, are weatherproof and 
need no periodic coating. 


De 


ASBESTOS 


Flexstone Built-Up Roofs are 
smooth-surfaced . . . permit thor- 
ough drainage . . . make damage 
easy to locate and repair. These 
superior advantages are also pro- 
vided by the J-M Flexstone Special 
Built-Up Roof . . . developed espe- 
cially for dead-level decks. 

For complete information about 


PRODUCTS 


v 


Flexstone Roofs and the J-M Asbes- 
tile* Flashing System that provides 
thorough water tightness and effec- 
tive treatment for critical roof areas, 
send for folder BU-51A. Write 
Johns-Manville, Box 158, New York 
16, N.Y. In Canada, write 199 Bay 
St., Toronto 1, Ontario. 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Of. 


96 YEARS OF SERVICE 


TRANSPORTATION 


Oovucrs 
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rors disclosed, the number of times an 
auditor will be justified in deciding 
that the error rate is thus and so. This 
information would seem to have some 
value in paperwork quality control. 


BOOKS 


RAILROAD WAGES AND LABOR RELA- 
TIONS, 1900-1952; AN HISTORICAL SURVEY 
AND SUMMARY OF RESULTS, by Harry E. 
Jones. 375 pages. Harry E. Jones, Room 5710, 
Grand Central Terminal, New York 17. Free. 

This book presents a survey of labor 
relations in the railroad industry dur- 
ing the past 52 years and an analysis 
of the results of negotiations and 
legislation affecting wages and work- 
ing conditions as they concern the 
employee, the industry and the secur- 
ity holder. Following an introductory 
section, which summarizes the 1952 
wage status of various classes of rail- 
road employees as compared with their 
situation in 1922, is a concise but 
complete account of the history of 
railroad labor relations in this century. 
The study traces the development of 
collective bargaining, wage movements, 
controversies over working rules and 
practices, and legislation establishing 
machinery for settlement of disputes. 
The results of these developments are 
then analyzed in an extensive series of 
useful tables, based on _ Interstate 
Commerce Commission reports. The 
author is chairman of the executive 
committee of the Bureau of Informa- 
tion of the Eastern Railways, and for 
many years has been associated with 
all concerted movements for changes 
in wage rates and working conditions 
involving employees of Eastern rail- 
roads. 


RAILROADS OF NEW YORK; A STUDY OF 
GOVERNMENT AID, 1826-1875, by Harry H. 
Pierce. 208 pages, maps, charts, tables. Har- 
vard University Press, Cambridge, Mass. $3. 

The author tells when, why, how, in 
what amount, and with what success 
New York state and its municipalities 
contributed to development of the rail- 
road system of the state. He examined 
private and public sources of informa- 
tion, including books of railroad com- 
panies and records of hundreds of 
towns and villages. Maps and tables 
enable the reader to determine at a 
glance the location of any _ publicly 
aided line and the record of investment 
of any locality in the state. 


TRANSPORTATION FOR MANAGEMENT, by 
Frank M. Cushman. 468 pages. Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 70 Fifth ave., New York 11. $5.95. 

The author has prepared a text to 
assist in training individuals to use and 
evaluate transportation facilities to the 
greatest advantage. Feeling that neith- 
er the economic and _ historical, nor 
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the “handbook” type of approach, are 


adequate, he has “used an amalgama- 


tion of both approaches.” In his pref- 


ace Professor Cushman says the book 
“covers both an adequate degree of 


policy-making aspects of transportation 
and an adequate degree of the practi- 
cal application, thereby bringing forth 
a combination of the two that reflects 
the more desirable characteristics of 
each. Though admittedly the main ob- 
jective of this volume is to develop 
managerial ability on the higher levels, 
it would not wholly and best serve its 
purpose as a training aid to industrial 
proficiency if it did not also provide 


DIFFERENTIAL PRODUCTS INCLUDE: 


Locomotives, mine cars, mine supply cars, 
rock larries, mantrip cars, air dump cars, 
let 


dumping devices and comp g 
systems. 


for the accomplishment of a reason- 
ably high degree of practical applica- 
tion. It is therefore designed to meet 
both sets of specifications.” 

After discussing the role of trans- 
portation in the American economy, 
the transportation system of the United 
States, service characteristics of car- 
riers, and regulation of transportation, 
he discusses the transportation con- 
tract, significance and practical appli- 
cation of freight classification, carrier 
rates as prices for transportation serv- 
ice, the rate making process, freight 
claims, insurance, warehousing, and 
selling and purchasing transportation 


Over a quarter century ago the 
first (and original) double-trun- 
nion dump car was placed in 
service by Differential on the L 
& N. Sound engineering and 
careful workmanship were such 
that this car is still in service — 
still earning money for its 
owners. 

Such details as hardened, self- 
lubricating pins in door mech- 
anisms, rolled steel weldments 
instead of castings (making re- 
pairs easier when repairs are 
necessary)—these are examples 
of details that put Differential in 
the lead more than 25 years ago 
— and keep it there! 


Send for Bulletin 56 and get more 
information on this pioneering air 


STEEL CAR 
COMPANY 


FINDLAY, OHIO 
SINCE 1915 — PIONEERS IN HAULAGE EQUIPMENT 
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e 
te 
| 
dump car. 
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? Freight Operating Statistics of Large Railways — Selected Items 


Locomotive Miles Car Miles ‘Ton-miles (thousands) Road-ocos. on line 
A 
Miles of Principal Loaded Per Gross Net Serviceable 
; Region, Road and Year road Train an (thou- cent excllocos. rev.and ——~———. Per cent 
operated miles helper Light sands) loaded & tenders non-rev. Unstored Stored B.O.  B.O. 
; — & Maine........ - 1953 1,668 260,191 266,065 10,188 10,065 68.6 631,028 259,977 75 2 4 4.9 
. 1952 1,689 261,935 270,087 13,487 10,508 69.8 654,393 274,053 79 il 10 10.0 
y N. Y.,N.H. & 1,749 314,766 315,025 18,168 12,460 68.8 765,434 322,711 92 6 6.1 
1952 1,765 312,635 312,973 17,512 12,608 71.1 767,223 335,558 100 4 3.8 
{ Delaware & Hudson........... 1953 793 211,096 217,148 10,383 71.9 709,918 379,244 45 3 6.3 
1952 793 221,141 229,367 11,974 10,886 74.1 743,034 403,367 38 55 19 17.0 
Del., Lack. & Weatern........ .1953 962 278,145 294,146 21,972 12,661 69.7 > $65,531 67 ‘ 
1952 962 283,932 303,622 25,931 13,587 71.9 404,591 72 4 2 2.6 
1953 2,235 643,026 647 791 29,159 37,115 701 893,278 165 4 24 
1952 2'242 668.017 675.360 36,091 39,124 69.5 996,020 176 6 
e Grand Trunk Western....... . . 195: 952 261,654 270,763 1,866 6.536 61.8 239,256 6% 7 10 12.5 
1952 95 264,011 270,656 2,274 9,190 63.1 259,349 66 - 8 108 
8) Lehigh Valley.......... 1381 235,238 240,022 8,564 11,677 65.6 366,109 33 1 2.9 
4 1952 1,206 246,596 251,812 11,422 2,394 70.4 403,224 35 n 
S| New York Central........ ~..-1953 10,667 2,713,654 2,776,803 105,406 109,644 61.4 3,497,876 734 42 168 i178 
~ 1952 10,668 2,804,559 2,890,490 121,754 110,844 62.2 $507,655 798 84 203 18.7 
New York, Chic. & St. L....... 1953 2,161 797,022 825,383 8,180 31,771 66.7 985,205 211 12 33 12.9 
ra] 1952 2,160 796,557 820,018 8,178 32,404 68.1 5,535 1,002,245 198 i i) 19.8 
Pitts, & Lake Erie............ 1953 221 78,300 =81,476 3,532 3O1LA79 184,501 21 7 6 17.6 
if 1952 221 75,500 78,414 7 3,602 70.5 299,462 187,658 38 5 9 17.3 
| 3988 2,381 593,292 594,730 7,505 26,171 67.0 1,674,266 663,754 101 19 2: 16.7 
; 1952 2,381 600,398 605,550 9,049 26,828 70.1 1,705,446 718,618 115 23 40 22.5 
: Baltimore & Ohio....... eee 195: 6,081 1,675,513 1,868,414 195,444 70,739 €4.0 5,285,176 2,592,645 515 23 104 16.2 
q 1952 6,082. 1,642,999 1,841,572 170,135 67,850 64.1 4,994,573 2,428,501 543 40 151 20.6 
Bessemer & Lake Erie... ..... 1953 60,206 64,900 337 3,503 63.0 403,534 263,028 17 14 
1952 66,149 71,528 418 3,450 58.8 408,208 263,287 19 23 10 19.2 
Central of New Jersey......... 1953 133,291 138,477 10,174 5,345 68.0 390,920 206,394 69 7 5 6.2 
1952 135,963 141,592 13,376 5,487 67.8 401,019 210,874 72 2 7 8.6 
Chicago & Eastern Ill,........ .1953 123,625 123, a 2,602 5,231 68.2 353,243 173,801 28 2 6.7 
1952 134,025 134,02 3,503 5,641 67.2 388,167 191,918 29 2 65 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern... .....1953 99 499 100'227 3,212 63.9 37 4 
1952 98,954 99,913 3,614 649 42 
t Pennsylvania System.......... 1953 3,166,277 3,388,921 134,253 65.4 1,046 172 306 20.1 
Bs 1952 3,229,500 3,464,345 141,692 67.7 1,019 61 361 25.1 
1953 362,608 369,520 14,229 64.9 170 24 25 11.4 
1952 359,148 367,583 14.194 65.1 1,117,983 593/182 165 16 20 10.0 
Western Maryland............ 1953 183,646 202,298 7,077 64.0 585,087 330, 953 84 28 5 4.3 
: 1952 176,979 205,601 6,004 63.5 488,088 270,144 123 9 10 7.0 
‘be hesapeake & Ohio... ....1953 1,318,707 1,347,150 9491 58.3 5,045,917 2,801,277 416 49 135 22.5 
? Hid 1952 1,170,079 1,200,977 $1,120 57.3 4,270,227 2,293, 422 442 67 186 26.8 
Norfolk & Western....... 1953 7TOLA48 (741,405 34,062 59.1 3.062.054 1.659.566 229 27 18 6.6 
33 { 1952 636,423 671,775 28,977 58.9 2,467,695 1,287,882 221 38 14 5.1 
Adantic Coast Line........... 1953 739,478 739,478 23,470 61.6 1,670,614 774447 241 6 2.4 
< 1952 787,952 787,985 24,553 61.7 1,763,256 827,573 279 16 27 BA 
Central of Georgia. ........... 1953 204,066 204,120 7,669 68.2 516,441 240,067 70 14 
1952 206,604 212,752 7,881 694 521,642 245,631 85 22 
z Gulf, Mobile & Ohio.......... 1953 17,55 69.4 1,180,012 566,117 87 A 2 2.2 
1952 : 18,484 71.7 1,232,834 605,567 86 3 3.4 
1953 1,5 549, 57288 62.3 4,187,185 1,926,919 524 47 75 11.6 
1952 ¥ 1'655,073 4.192:618 1.951.289 554 79 12.3 
Louisville & Nashville......... 1953 1, 1,051,360 2,692,516 1,367,577 239 51 35 10.8 
1952 968.988 1.017838 2,490,915 1,232,014 250 67 18 13.2 
Nash., Chatt. & St. Louis...... 1953 184,796 188,450 192,550 51 1.9 
1952 206,488 209,560 207,095 53 
a * | Seaboard Air Line.......... 1953 570,427 570,427 742,660 135 7 10 6.6 
1952 606,650 606,850 764,442 150 7 5 2.2 
Wa 1953 1,015,251 1,015,301 1,290,654 235 4 4 1.6 
1952 1,079,594 1,079,636 1,217,378 274 46 25 7. 
Chicago & North Western ..... 1953 822,619 825,798 14,308 1,122,386 210 38 62 20.0 
| 1952 982,723 992,021 20,167 1,238,543 322 6 75 18.6 
Chicago Great Western. ..... 1953 143,056 143,115 228 599,535 274,398 32 1 3.0 
1952 154,379 154,851 2,165 639,801 306,321 33 2 5.7 
{ Chie., Milw., St. P. & Pac... ...1953 1,169,102 1,200,490 38,457 3,396,371 1,519,489 363 7 10.4 
1952 10,060 1,266,374 1,302,248 54,105 3,521,232 1,588,541 107 46 71 13.5 
ie Chie., 8t. P., Minn, & Omaha ee 1,606 168,008 = 169,955 4,597 405,690 185,722 57 16 20 21.5 
+414 1,606 202,064 207,394 9 885 $25,356 200,845 70 23 24.7 
Duluth, Missabe & Iron Range. 1953 568 179,146 37 1,387 821,925 490,560 65 7 9.7 
8 | 1952 569 201,281 2,109 905,793 527,938 81 I 1.2 
} Great 1953 8.291 1,354,490 1,162,930 2,029,023 320 96 45 9A 
1952 11175'849 2'037:135 362 83 64 126 
Minneap., St. P. & 8.8. M.,,..1953 4,172 410,898 909,880 434,059 108 9 7.7 
é 4,172 449,032 1,048,436 514,182 115 10 8.0 
Northern Pacific............ 6,582 916,995 2,632,049 1,223,926 374 8 69 17.2 
6,586 912,836 38,403 72.1 1.205:117 326 12 66 16.3 
Atch., wy Fe 3 13,095 65.2 7,018,489 2,886,925 544 128 43 6.0 
G.C. & 8. F.and P.& 8. 1952 13,072 66.8 8,036,839 3,109,519 630 48 106 13.5 
Chic., Burl. & Quincy 8,833 Of 66.7 3,887,211 1,725,571 323 4 42 11.1 
1952 8,832 59,863 68.2 3,916,326 1,764,321 35: 3 125 26.0 
= Chic., Rock I. & Pac. .........1953 7.866 35,992 06.7 2,457,956 1,084,094 175 2 6 3.3 
te 1952 7,902 ; W611 65.8 2,826,531 1,227,157 185 27 29 12.0 
J Denver & R.G. Wa....... 1953 2,313 ‘040 18,139 71.3 1,222,776 578,338 92 41 27 16.9 
1952 333 429,548 ; 19,344 73.6 1,276,274 596,288 117 13 29 18.2 
& | Southern Pacific.......... 1953 8.065 2,307,192 2,437,855 290,925 103,674 042 7,103,117 2,888,595 659 60 152 17.5 
y = 1952 8,058 2,523,148 2,665,188 305,204 112,246 64.5 7,678,596 3,119,781 72 3 155 17.6 
Union 19863 9.822 3,097,301 3,189,556 186,184 123,044 63.6 8,598,724.3,592,162 664 4 138 16.3 
1952 9,834 3,251,194 3,376,358 224,385 131,440 66.9 8,673,713 3,589,375 707 7 102 12.5 
& Weatern Pacific.............. 1953 1,190 268,102 276,735 13,062 13,081 74.2 809,562 370,777 10 6 9 164 
2 1952 1,190 294,201 299.435 17,532 14.054 73.1 892,064 $12,214 16 8 14.8 
International-Cit. Northern*....1953 1,104 156,391 156,391 5,713 66.0 411,794 193,940 19 l 20 
1952 1,104 179,684 179,684 6.880 68.6 193,186 228,027 9 65 
| Kansas City Southern........ 1953 886 170,392 170,385 67 9,030 66.2 638,085 295,895 25 l 3.8 
F 1952 RKO 191,594 191,594 188 69.2 708,659 337,682 26 2 5 15,2 
é Mo.-Kans.-Texns Lines........ 1953 3,230 392,035 392,035 4,347 66.0 LOL7,708 428.562 87 
a 1952 2.230 19480) 419,493 4,592 16,492 64.4 1,075,088 458,548 88 8 8 324 
Missouri Pacific®. . ; 1953 6,917 1,216,596 1,219,265 14,306 19,970 674 3,356,452 5,555 283 1) 63 16.3 
) 1952 6,932 i : 50,7 19,089 54409 69.5 3,593,045 313 5 59 15.2 
Texne & Pacific...............195! 4,773 14.279 64.6 999,013 61 
1952 3,354 15,199 64.7 1,051,146 418,563 63 7 6 7.9 
5 St. Louis-San Francisoo....... .1953 6311 25,287 64.1 1,732,048 761,996 188 5 26 
1952 1,567 6,577 26,442 63.3 1,818,670 794,177 187 15 22 98 
‘ } St. Louis Southw. Lines........ 1953 1,555 4,191 14,619 73.2 893,981 399,622 59 21 2 24 
1952 1,562 1,873 15,665 72.7 948,520 424,002 57 12 14.5 
Texas & New Orieans.........1953 4,279 756,035 7 15,584 27,780 62.8 1,934,217 840,797 188 ; 37 16.4 
1952 4,280 8? 29'000 24.287 29.828 65.7 2,038,046 908,446 213 25 10.5 
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For the Month of October 1953 Compared with October 1952 


Freight cars on line 


Region, Road and Year 


& Maine. . 1953 
1952 
N. Y., N. H. & Htfd.......1953 
= 1952 
( Delaware & Hudson........... 1953 
1952 
Del., Lack. & Western......... 1953 
1952 
1952 
c | Grand Trunk Western... .. 
1952 
Lehigh Valley..... 1953 
1952 
New York Central.......,....1953 
1952 
$ | New York, Chic. & St. L.......1953 
1952 
Pitts. & Lake Erie... .. 1953 
1952 
Wabash...... 1953 
1952 
{ Baltimore & Ohio............. 1953 
1952 
¢ | Bessemer & Lake Erie........ 1953 
1952 
g Central of New Jersey......... 1953 
§ Chicago & Eastern Ill.......... 
2] Elgin, Joliet & Eastern 
Pennsylvania System.......... 
Western Maryland........ 
3. c ( Chesapeake & Ohio.......1953 
1952 
8 Norfolk & Western........ 1953 
| 1952 
Atlantic Coast Line........... 1953 
1952 
Central of Georgia............ 1953 
1952 


Gulf, Mobile & Ohio..........1953 
Illinois Central. ..... .1953 
Louisville & Nashville. ........1953 
Nash., Chatt. & St. Louis......1953 


Southern Region 
= 
an 
to 


1952 
Seaboard Air Line............ 1953 
1952 
1952 
| Chicago & North Western .... . 1953 
1952 
= | Chicago Great Western........ 1953 
1952 
| Chic., Milw., St. P. & Pac... ...1953 
1952 
= | Chic., St. P., Minn. & Omaha. .1953 
1952 
2 Duluth, Missabe & Iron Range. 1953 
1952 
5 Great Northern............... 1953 
1952 
S| Minneap., St. P. & S.S. M.....1953 
1952 
Northern Pacific. 1953 
_ { Atch., ey as . Fe God. 1952 
§ G.C.&S P, & F.) .1952 
Cc hic. Burl. Quincy we 1953 
1952 
| Chie., Rook I. & Pac. ......... 1953 
4 1952 
Denver & R.G. Wo......... 1953 
£ 1952 
= | Southern Pacific.............. 1953 
1952 
1952 
Western Pacific...... 1953 
1952 
| International-Gt. Northern*....1953 
| 1952 
< | Kansas City Southern......... 1953 
1952 
Mo.-Kans.-Texas Lines........ 1953 
1952 
s | Missouri Pacific*.............. 1953 
1952 
1953 
1952 
5 St. Louis-San Francisco........1953 
1952 
$3 St. Louis Southw. Lines........1953 
1952 
Texas & New Orleans.........1953 
L 1952 


*Report of trustee or trustees. 


Home 


10. 989 
8,465 
1,962 
1,968 
5,650 
5,400 


Foreign 


105, 19 
18,275 5 
20,499 

9,246 
11,486 
12,603 
13,779 


36 
28,173 
29,402 
30,802 


14, 510 
35,327 
40,822 
26,120 
26,292 
20,733 
24,110 
7,989 
9,328 
43,090 
50,707 
39,077 
39,346 
SAIS 
4,310 
5,732 
7,604 
6,612 


7,032 
19,057 


Total 
9,661 
9 BAT 


40,337 


6! 256 


16. 97 78 
19,065 
13,990 
14,382 


81,364 
81,176 
15,768 
45,409 
32,180 
$6,306 
14,894 
16,227 
72,791 
78 803 
68,726 


10,008 
10,300 


ous 


a 


and 
tenders 
39,471 
40,542 
39,804 
36,442 
63,505 
65,907 
49,943 
50,085 
65,946 
66,725 
18,067 
46,495 
65,202 
66,064 
49,163 
46,295 
49,618 
48,965 
59,009 
57,957 
63,460 
59,581 
47,367 
44,071 
101,136 
101,696 


50,365 
14,888 
77,190 
71,534 
50,698 
47,342 
34,181 
32,298 
84,326 
76,445 
51,706 
48,252 
13.881 


68,742 
53,114 
53,358 
78 itl 

73,834 


19, 690 
46,471 


Compiled by the Bureau of Transport Economics and Statistics, Interstate Commerce 
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2 
2 
25 


G.t.m.per G.tan.per Net 
train-hr. train-mi. ton-mi. 
excl.locos. excl. 


per 
train- 
mile 


1,109 


Commission. Subject to revision. 


Car 


miles 


Seay 


wa 
Ne Cee 


eK 


85.6 


15,427 


5,667 
6,663 
10,773 
12,295 
4,280 
4,580 
7,068 
7,655 
6,948 
7,370 
5,586 
5,610 
8,290 
8,756 
6,339 
6 B47 


Train- 


miles 
por 

trata- 

hour 
16.3 
16.2 
16.4 
14.8 
18.9 
19.6 
17.0 
165 
18.9 


17.6 


ay 


S 
in 


ww 


Miles 


= 
ts 


ete 


a 


\ 
ton-mi. too-mi, daily per 
Per per I'd per per ton-mi. looo. 
Cent and car- car- —car- per per 
tenders mile day day road-mi. ay 
1,745 7,916 2,429 1,001 25.8 847 47.8 5,028 123.2 3 
1,207 8,640 2,502 1,048 26.1 908 9.9 5,234 100.1 ¥ 
2,239 $14,289 16,528 2,432 1,025 25.9 637 35.7 5,952 
929 15,343 16,272 2,454 1,073 26.6 654 34.6 6,133 118.4 
4,880 4,986 9,866 3,380 1,806 36.5 1,264 48.1 7 164.0 = 
3,540 5,576 9,116 3,377 1,833 37.1 1,352 419.3 16,408 07.3 2 
6,456 10,625 17,081 2,999 1,340 28.9 710 35.3 12,257 174.4 x 
3,404 10,461 13,865 3,115 1,442 29.8 906 42.3 13,567 147.3 : 
7,989 19,599 27,588 3,524 1,401 24.1 1,054 62.5 12,893 142.0 ib 
7,362 22,231 29,593 3,068 1,507 25.5 1,089 ™ 14,331 18.4 137.5 ‘ 
3,589 8.207 11,796 2,251 918 28.0 651 8,107 214 120.4 ae 
3,238 9,235 12,473 2,385 991 28.2 6 8,788 19.7 131.7 . 
6,947 9,881 16,828 3,445 1,576 314 718 10,261 19.2 252.9 3 
2,767 10,850 13,617 3,438 1,665 32.5 993 10,785 19.6 258.3 “ 
68,553 05709 164,345 2,939 1,307 31.9 689 10,578 17.0 112.9 
57,543 162,992 2,839 1,267 31.6 696 10,607 16.5 100.2 i 
7,327 25,602 2,785 },257 31.0 1,254 14,707 18.1 114.3 ‘ 
5,501 26,000 2,827 1279 30.9 1,252 14,968 | 119.0 3 
3,588 12,834 3,856 2,360 52.2 166 26,931 3 85.0 a 
2,339 13,825 3,976 2,491 52.1 0 27,391 6 53.0 U 
in 8,058 20,661 2845 1128 25.4 1,061 8,993 5 144.3 a 
6,720 20,499 2,865 1,207 26.8 1,141 9,736 0 118.8 
52,905 48,831 101,736 3,201 1,570 36.7 829 13,753 
52,680 42,736 95,416 3,076 1,495 35.8 829 36.1 12,880 912 ‘ 
6,116 2,297 8,413 6,851 4,466 75.1 1,101 23.3 40,597 75.7 ce 
4,896 1,515 6,293 4,059 76.3 1344 30.0 10,062 19.5 
° 3,866 9,615 13,481 39,655 3,081 1,627 38.6 189 18.6 10,826 81.8 4 
1,606 11,634 13,240 38,750 3,098 1,629 38.4 476 18.3 11,007 100.1 - 
2,588 3,937 6,525 45,183 2,876 1415 33.2 910 40.2 6,459 150.0 pe] 
2,349 4,034 6,383 42,920 2,929 1,448 34.0 982 42.9 7,132 158.9 ¢ 
6,836 11,192 18,028 20,957 2, 1,466 42.8 248 91 18,777 104.2 } 
6,528 13,749 20,277 20,193 3, l 43.4 246 8.7 21,425 108.1 A: g 
109,523 96,680 206,203 51,619 3 l 34.6 734 32.4 15,067 1 85.9 } 
101,114 101,779 202,893 19,088 3, l 33.8 757 33.8 15,523 l 92.2 ~ 
15,365 18,191 33,556 41,855 3, 40.7 554 21.0 14,282 l 
12,499 18,540 31,039 38,922 3, 41.8 612 22.5 14.518 77.6 : 
5,921 3,630 9,551 45,405 3, l 16.8 1,208 40.4 12,229 I 65.4 
4,928 3,323 8,251 38,532 2,798 l 45.0 1,126 394 9,925 1 56.9 a 
51,279 25,503 76,782 68,900 3,840 2,132 47.1 1,183 43.1 17,951 l 80.6 
53,457 22,653 76,110 62,624 3,677 1,975 wW9 1,022 39.7 15,690 17 63.8 5 
32,6036 7,701 75,662 4,443 2,408 48.7 1,313 45.6 25,336 103.1 
35,960 7,955 43,915 65,042 3,951 2,062 M4 1,085 41.4 19,661 16 OLS 3 
17,386 17,465 34,851 38,818 2,270 1,052 33.0 745 36.6 4,655 17.2 108.6 se 
14,933 17,859 32,792 36,943 2,245 1,054 33.7 815 $9.2 4,889 16.5 90.0 = 
2,880 5,583 8,463 44,675 2,541 1,181 31.3 936 13.8 £415 17.7 101.5 5 
2,606 6,132 8,738 42,859 2,539 1196 31.2 927 12.9 4,517 17.0 69.6 3 
4,604 11,524 16,138 69,691 3,037 1,745 32.3 1,148 51.2 6,719 19.2 
3,722 13,188 16,910 67,228 3,667 1,801 32.8 1,212 51.6 7,187 184 I : 
27,732 31,580 59,312 14,645 2,754 1,267 33.6 1,053 504 9,509 16.5 te 
23,985 29,209 53,194 40,387 2,580 1,201 33.6 1,128 52.8 9,026 15.9 : 
33,820 14,095 47,915 45,458 2,697 1,370 37.7 932 $9.2 9,331 16.9 l ee 
36,727 16,973 53,700 41,246 2,575 1,273 35.8 843 $7.3 8,404 16.0 = 
1,987 4,177 6,164 41,317 2,257 1,044 30.8 934 14.6 6,019 18.3 l £ 
1,304 5,442 6,746 39,432 2,093 1,003 30.7 904 12.8 6,473 18.8 
11,730 13,720 25,450 50,753 2,882 1,315 32.2 957 16.5 5,889 17.8 l : 
9,718 24,454 49,787 2,761 1,273 32.5 996 17.6 5,964 18.2 10 : 
16,967 45,140 417,788 2,791 1,279 29.5 922 15.4 6,058 17.2 15 +n 
13,550 | 42,952 40,992 2,473 1,136 28.7 987 18.0 6,269 16.7 10 ; 
18,5614 19,366 3,126 1,408 31.0 706 5.4 4,613 16.6 9 
17,625 36,178 53,803 2,963 1,326 31.0 718 14.6 5,075 15.9 
1,457 4,635 6,092 4,196 1,920 29.8 1,495 70.8 6,168 147.0 
1,278 6,167 7,445 1,156 1,990 31.6 1,363 59.3 6,857 | 1519 : 
31.366 31,365 62.731 2,923 1,308 30.0 760 38.4 1,598 17 102.6 
28,132 33,124 2,801 1,264 29.6 805 WA 1,807 17.0 91.0 
1,207 7,471 2,447 1,120 $1.2 675 40.7 3,730 i4 65.6 
i 1,124 8,113 9,237 2,188 1,033 S14 685 50.1 1,054 15 84.0 
14,926 636 1,835 2,886 60.2 1,010 $3.1 27,860 18. 95.8 
14,745 2,233 1.691 2,734 59.3 $4.1 29,930 17 90.6 
22,337 26,728 3,113 1,517 56.9 1,345 57.5 7,894 16 107.3 
| 20,817 23,173 3,036 1,481 35.7 1,438 618 7,916 16 99.6 fe 
. 6,816 7 536 2,219 1,058 30.9 9AS 4.5 3,356 19 123.3 
5,740 10,094 15,834 2300 1,158 32.6 1,025 15.5 4,976 18. 130.4 : 
18,905 16572 35,477 2,894 1,346 $1.6 1,071 48.7 5,998 18 86.0 : 
16,622 31,132 18,030 2,815 1,330 $1.4 1,164 Sig 5,903 17 86.5 cS 
16,037 64,976 2,904 1,100 25.0 1,118 70 7,122 22.5 131.4 ‘ 
13,654 62,373 2,892 1,119 25.3 1,221 72, 7,673 21.7 134.2 o 
19,048 53,178 2.782 1,235 29.3 1,235 63 6,302 19,2 131.7 ‘ 
19,117 53,414 2,824 1,272 29.5 1,260 62 6AM 19.0 105.1 j 
11,447 51,294 2,699 1,190 10.1 1,078 53 1,146 19,1 174.9 » 
12,196 50,542 2,822 1,225 30.2 1,083 54 5,010 18.0 136.9 
6,905 55,199 3,188 1,508 41.9 1,230 8,066 17.4 103.9 
6,899 51,336 2,981 1,393 30.8 1,212 53 8,245 17.3 116.4 a 
29.701 54,333 3,104 1,262 27.9 1,257 70 11,554 17.6 100.4 
28,096 51,773 $,077 1,250 27.8 1246 69 12,489 17.0 117.6 
29,6419 66,683 2,807 1,173 29.2 1,677 90 11,798 24.0 134.5 = 
28,580 67,926 61201 2,709 1,121 27.3 1,654 00 11,774 22.9 148.0 
2,343 5,758 73,791 3,035 1390 28.3 2,026 % 10,051 24.4 177.6 ; 
2,280 6,590 3,055 1,412 29.3 1,835 11,174 22.7 209.7 
793 6,525 2,638 1,242 33.9 96% 43.0 20.2 105.0 : 
757 8,361 2,755 1,274 $3.1 871 38.3 19.4 99.6 = 
749 7,361 3,765 1,746 32.8 1,378 63.5 209 230.4 : 
930 7,535 8,465 3,766 1,794 32.9 1,350 59.3 20.0 195.6 : 
3,843 7,451 11,294 2,601 1095 27.2 1249 69.46 20.3 148.5 
3,124 8,126 11,250 50,638 ? 565 1094 278 1,343 75.0 19.8 139.7 
15,816 19,229 35,045 58,863 2.769 1,250 30.3 1,397 68.4 21.3 109.3 ‘ 
17,425 20,229 37,654 54,802 2,688 1,228 30.2 1,448 69.1 20.5 122.0 
2,525 7,573 | 63,970 4,072 1213 2746 1,282 71.9 20.9 189.5 : 
> 247 7,953 63,295 2,912 1,160 27.5 1,343 75.3 21.8 167.3 ‘% 
13,432 24,421 45,157 2,640 1,162 30.1 999 51.8 17.1 122.6 : 
18.118 26,583 44,959 2,664 1,163 30.0 1,015 53.4 16.9 110.2 e 
5,335 7,297 53,134 2,862 1279 27.3 1,827 91.3 18.6 134.4 te 
6,013 7,981 2,670 1,194 27.1 1,783 90.6 194 146.6 
22'682 2576 1,120 30.3 1215 63.9 194 $120.8 
24,457 2488 30.5 1,190 59.5 18.8 122.2 
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91 ft. of strong welds are 
made in less than 8 minutes 
welding time on these baggage 
car side sheets... The UNION- 
MELT installation used in this 
efficient setup makes 13 differ- 
ent welds — requires little ma- 


Step Up 
Car Building 
with 


nipulation. 


Sound welds between the web 
and top plates of these car bol- 
sters assure stronger, better cars 
... A UNIONMELT machine 
makes the welds between the 
Y4-in. web and %-in. steel cover 
plates at about 35 in. per minute. 


Trade-Mark 


Welding 


Major car building programs 


In order to make cars strong, 
parts are welded into the sill 
making them integral with it. 
This UNIONMELT setup has no 
trouble making the required 
welds for the rear draft lugs, 


have included UNIONMEL? welding 
for years, ... And every month, rail- 


road shops all over the country are 
through slots in the sill. 


adding more and more efficient and 


economical UNIONMELT installa- 

Where joints were previously 
not adaptable for automatic 
welding, the UNIONMELT flex- 
ible machine now makes clean, 


tions. The reason is plain and 
simple: UNIONMELT welding means 


higher production at lower cost. 
sound welds. 
Here are just a few reasons for 

If you would like to know 
more about UNIONMELT weld- 
ing and car building, send for 
booklet F-7767. 


including UNIONMELT welding in 


car building programs: 


OXWELD RAILROAD SERVICE COMPANY 


A Division of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


Carbide and Carbon Building Chicago and New York 
In Canada: 
Canadian Railroad Service Compcny, Limited, Toronto 


SINCE 1912 THE COMPLETE OXY-ACETYLENE SERVICE FOR AMERICAN RAILROADS 


The term “Unionmelt” is a registered trade-mark of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 
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EVERY YOUNG MAN... 


with a serious interest in the railroad business 
ought to read Railway Age. He owes it to his own 
best interests to get Railway Age at home each 
week. This way a few minutes reading will keep 
him informed as to what's going on in the indus- 
try, what’s new, how someone else is solving 


problems common to his railroad and his own job. 


Railway Age has a 27-man editorial staff —— in- 
cluding full time editors at Washington —— to do 
the bulk reading for busy Railway Age sub- 
scribers, culling, screening and condensing all 
the information of national importance to the 


industry. 


Our records show that many of the top railway 
men today subscribed to Railway Age at their 
homes when they were in supervisory positions 

and that they continue their home subscriptions 


in force today. 


Let Railway Age go to work for you, too! 


Railway Age 
30 Church St. 
New York 7, N. Y. 


Please send Railway Age to me at 


Street Address City 
Zone State 
, enclosed (or bill me 
). Rates shown are for rail- 


road men only. 


Department Position or Title 
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Benchmarks | 
and | Yardsticks 


A LOT OF PEOPLE are inclined to look upon 


“the profit motive” in business as, at best, a neces- 


sary evil—something that, perhaps, has to be toler- 
ated, but certainly nothing to be happy about, They 
may enjoy the results, but they don’t want to be 
reminded of the cause—-any more than the man 
eating a beefsteak wants to think of the operations 
in the slaughterhouse which produced the steak. 

No reasonable grounds exist for such a shame- 
faced attitude toward profits. Profits are praise- 
worthy both morally and economically because 
(if earned in a free market, without coercion) they 
measure and promote thrift in the utilization of 
labor and materials. Thrifty conservation of re- 
sources (elimination of waste) is a worthy objec- 
tive, of economic effort, and of moral effort as well. 

In a free market, the business which earns a 
profit is one which produces a product which is 
“worth” substantially more than the value of the 
labor and material that have been expended to 
produce it. The business which earns a profit is 
one which takes labor and materials freely avail- 
able for (say) 70 cents and puts them into a form 
which customers freely pay $1 for. Certainly the 
consuming public is enriched when things they 
would pay only 70 cents for are converted into 
things so useful they willingly pay $1 for them. 

Some people have been misled into resenting 
the fact that “giant corporations” earn a_ profit 
from the manufacture and sale of “the necessities 
of life.” They believe it would be better, morally 
at least, if such corporations were to be owned by 
the government so there would be “production for 
use and not for profit.” 

“Production for use and not for profit” usu- 
ally means taking labor and materials which are 
valued in the free market at $1 (or maybe even 
$1.25) and selling them for $1-——thus adding noth- 
ing to the sum total of satisfaction of people’s 
wants, An enterprise operating under the maligned 
“profit motive” is one which combines labor and 
materials in such a way that consumers will derive 
more use and more satisfaction than this labor and 
material could have provided if not so combined. 
An enterprise which operates without the profit 
incentive can be pretty well depended upon to 
waste both labor and materials and to produce 
things that cost more than people are willing to 
pay for them. 

The profit motive, of course, will not work in 
areas of non-economic activity. And so-called 
“profits” derived from coercion (i.e., from mo- 
nopolies, subsidies, graft or fraud) are not really 
profits at all, and cannot be defended. There is no 
sound reason for curtailing the economic areas in 
which the profit motive is allowed to predominate; 


J.G.L. 


instead such areas should be extended. 
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Now! 


Control Weeds 


FOR LESS THAN 


Per 


S/V Agronyl R destroys all 
annuals, most grasses, many perennials 
with first application! 


Are you spending more than 15 dollars per mile to 
control weeds? If you are, you can make substantial 
savings by using S/V Agronyl R—Socony-Vacuum’s 
new weed killer that was developed as part of a 
cooperative railroad research project. 


This economical weed killer is applied at the rate 
of about 60 gal. per acre—depending on heaviness 
of growth. It requires just the usual spraying equip- 
ment—can be used straight or emulsified with addi- 
tives. It has a high flash point—presents minimum 
fire hazard. 


Tests by six leading railroads have proved the effec- 
tiveness of S/V Agronyl R. Applied in the spring 
when weeds are 6” to 8” tall, its killing action starts 
immediately on contact. Evidence indicates no 
plant resistance build-up. Except where right-of- 
way has been badly neglected, S/V Agronyl R 
destroys all annuals, most grasses, many perennials 
with the first application! 


For full details regarding S/V Agronyl R — cost, 
method of application, results — call your Socony- 
Vacuum representative. 


ate 


Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Inc. 


RAILROAD 
DIVISION 


Lubricants 


26 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 
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What’s New in Products 


Magnesium Conveyor 


{new portable roller 
system has been announced by Mag- 
line, Inc., Pinconning, Mich. Fabricated 
entirely of magnesium, this new gravity 
system is said to combine capacity- 
rated strength and utility with mag- 
nesium lightness and greater ease of 
handling. According to the manufac- 
turer, Magliner units weigh from 15 
per cent to 40 per cent less than com- 
parable equipment of similar size and 
capacity, thereby providing extra facil- 
itv in manual handling. 


conveyor 


Designed primarily for use where 
portability and conveyor job-spotting is 
a major consideration, one man is re- 
ported to be able to set up, dismantle 
or relocate the conveyor system in 
considerably less time than normally 
required. 

Of standardized construction through- 
out, the conveyors can be installed as 
a complete system, or supplied in  in- 
dividual sections, with couplers to 


match existing equipment. Portable 
magnesium stands in three height 
ranges, from 17 in. to 72 in. above 


floor level, are also offered e 


50-Kw. Electric Plant 


D. W. Onan & Sons, Inc., Minne- 
apolis, Minn., announces a new 50- 
kw., 62.5-kva. electric plant, Model 
50KA. The International Harvester 
gasoline engine delivers 104 hp. at 
1,800 r.p.m. and has a 450 cu. in. pis- 
ton displacement. It is equipped with 
replaceable cylinder liners, roto ex- 
haust valves, oil bath air-cleaner and 
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a remote, 12-volt’ starting system 
Watercooling. full-pressure oil Jubri- 
cation with a sump capacity of nine 
quarts and a low oil pressure cut-off 
to protect the engine are other features. 
The Onan-built generator is of drip- 
proof design, direct-connected to the 
engine for permanent  self-alinement, 
Voltage regulation is plus or minus 
two per cent. An improved brush rig 
features constant-pressure springs. 


A G E 


The control box, mounted over the 
generator, is equipped with a charge 
rate ammeter, electric water tempera- 
ture gage, electric oil pressure gage, 
start-stop buttons and running time 
meter. An automatic voltage regulator 
is installed inside the control box ¢@ 


M.G. Set for 
Radio Power Supply 


The Safety Car Heating & Lighting 
Co., New Haven, Conn., announces a 
new conversion unit, the Safety 
B-1042-2 motor generator set for 64 
volts input to 12 volts output. 

Designed as a power source for 
12-volt d.c. radio equipment, the new 
set is rated at 300 watts output, It has 
inherent voltage and speed regulation 
and can be started directly across the 
line. The regulation has no moving 
parts and automatically compensates 
for input voltage variations from 56 
to 80 volts, for load fluctuations be 
tween no load and full load, and for 
temperature changes. Its totally en- 
permits it to be 
mounted on the exterior of a locomo- 
live @ 


closed construction 


Protected and Enclosed Motors 


A line of protected squirrel-cage 
induction motors is being introduced 
by the Reliance Electric & Engineering 
Co., 1088 Ivanhoe Road, Cleveland 10, 
Ohio. The line, including protected 
and enclosed motors for all industrial 
purposes, is being built to recently 
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More New Products 


adopted standards of the National 
Electrical Manufacturers Association. 

Research in the fields of new insulat- 
ing materials, ventilation, heat transfer 
and more efficient electrical designs 
has made possible greater horsepower 
in more compact space with equa) 
and in some cases even greater libera)- 
ity than in past Reliance designs. Re- 
search has also led to better protection 
of the motor windings, leads and 
bearings. 

The first of the new motors to ap- 
pear will be built for 1, 14 and 2-hp. 
applications, in frame sizes 182 and 
184. The balance of the line, up to 
and including 30 hp., will be intro- 
duced at regular intervals during 1954 
and the early part of 1955. The pre- 
sent Reliance a.c. line will continue 
to be available during this changeover 
period to fill the needs of those users 
who wish to complete current projects 
with motors as they are now being 
built e 


High Voltage Tester 


An addition to its line of high- 
voltage testing instruments, which ex- 
tends the range of output voltage avail- 
able to 10,000 volts a.c. in a portable 
type instrument, has been announced 
by Associated Research, Inc., 3758 W. 
Belmont ave., Chicago 18. Designated 
the Hypot Junior Model No. 422, this 
instrument features visual indication 
of electrical leakage and breakdown, 
continuously variable voltage output 
from 0-10,000 volts, and a_ kilovolt 
meter connected directly across the 
high voltage output for accurate in 
dication to plus or minus 3 per cent of 
full scale regardless of load character- 
istics, Input is 115 volts 60 cycle a.c. 

The instrument is housed in a steel 
case 111% in. by 8% in. by 10 in. with 
a removable hinged cover. Net weight 
is approximately 25 lb. e 
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A. C. Motor Brake 


A new single-adjustment a.c. brake 
(Type AK) is available from the 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation, 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. The result of a 
complete redesign, this brake combines 
what were three adjustments in one: 
(1) spring compression, to control 
torque; (2) magnet travel, to control 
total shoe clearance from wheel; (3) 
auxiliary screw adjustment, to equalize 
shoe clearances. Also, a visible indi- 
cator has been provided to show the 
maintenance crew when and how much 
to readjust for brake wear. 

The brake is said to be applicable 
to practically all a.c. motor installa- 
tions that demand start-stop operation 
or quick deceleration, such as cranes 
or machine tools. Although designed 
for normal mounting on a_ horizontal 
plane, it will function regardless of 
the angle of the mounting plane e 


New Type Storage Battery 


A nickel-cadmium storage battery of 
a sintered-plate type which has been 
in military service for the past four 
years is now being made available for 
general applications by the Battery 
Division of the Sonotone Corporation, 
Elmsford, N. Y. The sintering or heat- 
fusing used to form the plates deposits 
the plate metals in microscopic pores 
and produces plates having very large 
working surface areas. At the same 
time, the plates have smooth surfaces 
which permits their being packed to- 
gether with only thin separators. The 
electrolyte is potassium hydroxide. 

The result is a battery which has 
low internal resistance making it suit- 
able for engine starting and at the 
same time, according to the manu- 


facturer, allowing it to be cycled (com- 
pletely discharged and recarged) in- 
definitely without appreciable loss of 
life or capacity. Ability to cycle is a 
must for passenger car air condition- 
ing service. 

The manufacturer states that for 
equivalent capacity it requires less 
space than batteries of other types, 
that it is not subject to damage by 
shock or vibration, that it is not in- 
jured by overcharging, reverse charg- 
ing or short circuiting, that it requires 
very little flushing, that it will operate 
at temperatures between minus 65 and 
plus 165 deg. F., and that it may be 
charged and discharged at very high 
rates. Tests are said to indicate the 
battery should have a life of 20 years. 
Its initial cost will be more than that 
of a lead-acid battery of the same 
capacity e 


Recording Hook-on 
Volt-Ammeter 


A portable recording instrument for 
obtaining a permanent record of alter- 
nating current and voltages has been 
developed by the General Electric 
Company’s Meter and Instrument De- 
partment, Schenectady 5, N.Y. 

The new volt-ammeter, designated 
G-E Type CF-7, combines features of 
a self-latching multirange hook-on cur- 
rent transformer and the simplicity of 
the Type CF inkless recorder in equip- 
ment suitable for indoor and outdoor 
applications. 

It is expected to be particularly 
useful for checking loads on distribu- 
tion lines, verifying motor loads, and 
in detecting overload circuits in trans- 
formers, motors and other a.c. ap- 
paratus. 

The equipment consists of a hook-on 
current transformer, a connecting lead, 
and an inkless recording volt-ammeter. 
All three components are completely 
interchangeable with no sacrifice in 
accuracy. 

Featuring a self-supporting hook suit- 
able for all conductors up to 2 in. in 
diameter, the transformer provides cur- 
rent ranges from 15 to 750 amp., selected 
by a range-changing switch on the side 
of the instrument. The recorder itself 
measures the voltages in three ranges 
(0-150/300/750 volts) by means of the 
range-changing switch e 
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Two Train Masters have 
hauled 11% more than the 
tonnage rating of a typical 
three-unit diesel road loco- 
motive in fast freight service. 


A sound investment... Diesel Motive Power 


Your soundest investment... Train Masters 


TRAIN MASTER 


... trend maker in today’s move toward more powerful... 
more useful Diesel Motive Power. 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co., 600 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, IIl. 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE 


a name worth remembering when you want the best 


DIESEL LOCOMOTIVES AND ENGINES © RAIL CARS AND RAILROAD EQUIPMENT © ELECTRICAL 
MACHINERY © PUMPS © SCALES © WATER SERVICE EQUIPMENT © HAMMER MILLS © MAGNETOS 
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In Passaic, N. J., the Erie Railroad 
recently removed the old gate 
towers and manually controlled crossing 
gate system and installed 13 new 
automatically controlled gates. The 


instrument cases are wired with Okonite 
Service-proved Okonite combination power and signal 


signal control wires at 13 crossings and cable being installed in the conduit was selected for 
th hinati ee 1 cabl resistance to extremes of Eastern climate. The insulation 
1e combination power and signal Cable is applied by the strip process and vulcanized in a 
ae | . continuous metal mold to provide a uniform cure 

the men are shown installing is throughout the entire length of cable. This assures 


better physical and electrical characteristics than can 
be obtained by any other method. 


another Okonite product. 


Every automatic crossing along your 
right of way will benefit from the 
circuit security provided by Okonite 
cables and wires. Your maintenance 
costs will decrease, and good will 
should increase. Why not profit from 
the experience of over 100 Class 1 
roads and transportation systems and 


install Okonite? 


For information on Okonite railroad 


wires and cables consult your local 
The Okoprene sheath protecting the Okonite signal 


representative or write control wires specified for this instrument case will not 
‘ , : permit end leakage and need not be removed at terminal 
The Okonite Company, Passaic, N. J. ends. Thus, the completely protected rubber insulation 


is not exposed to the elements and will not check or 
crack. A substantially increased service life is the result. 
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Or insulated cables 
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How to Avoid Dangers 
In “Piggyback” Service 


‘Two weeks ago in this space there was begun 
a discussion of the trailers-on-flat-cars, or “‘piggy- 
back,” project. The viewpoint was there advanced 
that some use of this arrangement by the railroads 
was desirable—the real question being just how to 
adapt the device to railroad service, while mini. 
mizing some of the attendant difhiculties. 

Many railroad operating people are quick to 
sense the obvious mechanical and service advan- 
tages of such an operation, viz., high utilization of 
railroad equipment, high-speed over-the-road serv- 
ice, and the simple, economical terminal opera- 
tions which minimize the need for yards and 
switching service. 

Most traffic people, on the other hand, are 
properly cautious, because they are more aware 
than most other railroad men are of the serious 
difficulties to be overcome in connection with this 
service. Some of them, indeed, see in T-O-F-C a 
mechanism which might crack existing tariff struc. 
tures wide open, bring about wholesale diversion 
of existing rail traffic to trucks, and exert strong 
pressure to reduce rates on all traffic remaining on 
the rails. These misgivings deserve careful atten- 
tion, as do the legalities and technicalities of the 
entire subject. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission has 
agreed to answer some of the unanswered ques- 
tions about this service, but, in general, it would 
appear that the essential outline of what may be 
done is defined with reasonable clarity in the Inter- 
state Commerce Act and in the rulings of the I.C.C. 
in the so-called Substituted Freight Service case 
(Ex Parte 129) in 1939. Such conclusions as the 
following seem to be justified: 

1. Joint motor-rail-motor rates and services— 
a legal basis upon which “piggybacks” might be 
operated—would appear to be permitted and 
authorized by Section 216 (c) in Part II of the 
Interstate Commerce Act. Subsequent rulings of 
the commission, as we understand them, have had 
the effect of restricting such joint rates and service 
to common carriers—both rail and motor. In other 
words, it would not appear that a common carrier 
railroad may enter joint rate or service arrange- 
ments with any but a motor common carrier. 

2. The act further provides that the partici- 
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pating common carriers Must enter into an agree- 
ment for a division of the total revenue received 
from each movement. The only tariff required, 
apparently, is a directory published by the motor 
common carrier, in which the interested railroad 
concurs, showing the points between which rail 
service may be substituted for highway, and the 
names of the carriers involved. The motor carriers’ 
tariffs must refer to this directory. The act does 
not specify how the division of revenues should be 
made, but it might appear advisable for the rail- 
roads to establish their divisions on a fixed charge 
basis—though they might legally seck a percentage 
of the total revenue, if any motor carriers can be 
found to go along with such an arrangement, 

3. No railroad may enter into a substituted 
service (or piggyback) agreement with a motor 
common carrier unless that motor carrier has 
authority to operate by highway between the 
points where substituted service is to be offered. 
Any restrictions imposed on the highway certifi- 
cate, as to commodities handled or communities 
served, would likewise govern the substituted 
service by rail. Violations of the motor carrier’s 
certificate are the sole responsibility of the motor 
carrier; the railroad is in no way obligated to 
police compliance. There seems to be nothing to 
prevent a railroad, in making a joint rate agree- 
ment with a motor common carrier, to impose 
commodity restrictions of its own to protect cer- 
tain shipments which might otherwise become 
subject to diversion. 

1. Joint rate and service agreements with con- 
tract truckers would appear to be clearly pro- 
hibited by the Interstate Commerce Act. The 
commission has further held that contract truckers 
may not avail themselves of any tariff arrange- 
ments because “no carrier may assume the posi 
tion of a shipper for one part of his services, while 
being a carrier as to another.” It does not, there 
fore, appear to be legally possible for a railroad 
to handle, under any conditions, loaded trailers 
belonging to a contract trucker. 

5, Joint rates with freight forwarders are not 
permitted by law, but the situation with respect 
to their moving traffic in trailers on a tariff basis 
is somewhat confused. Regardless, however, of 
what is permitted, there does not appear to be 
anything in the law to compel the railroads to 
publish tariffs or enter into T-O-F-C agreements 
with forwarders. 

6. Private trucks and trailers may be handled 
only on the basis of legally filed, published tariff 
rates. As a practical matter, such rates would 
probably have to be on an “all commodity” basis, 
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and, it low enough to attract traflic, would run the 
risk of possible large-scale diversion of existing 
railroad freight to a lower rate basis. Since there 
is no obligation to publish such tariffs, it seems 
certain that most railroads would be extremely 
reluctant to take this step. By simply refraining 
from publishing piggyback tariffs available to all, 
it would seem to be possible to avoid the one 
opening which really would make possible large- 
scale diversion of existing traffic to lower-rate 
movement. 

There are other aspects to this T-O-F-C oper- 
ation—on the plus as well as the minus sides— 
which will be discussed here in subsequent issues. 
\fter a great deal of investigation and study, ow 
conclusion has been that the possibilities of this 
service—for good as well as for harm—become 
more impressive the more they are examined, The 
railroads would do well not to overlook the favor 
able possibilities—but, at the same time, it neve1 
was good practice to buy a pig (or a piggyback) 
ha poke, 


How to Construct 
Competitive Rates 


Our contemporary, The 1.C.C. Practitioners’ 
Journal, in its January issue, has published a 
couple of highly constructive articles which are 
worthy of the attention of everyone with a serious 
interest in transportation policy—particularly as it 
refers to rates and regulation. 

One of these articles is entitled “Use of Costs 
in Making Competitive Rates,” by William B. 
Saunders, transportation consultant. Mr, Saunders 
brings out very clearly some of the essential dif 
ferences between the cost characteristics of railroad 
service and those of truck service, and the conse- 
quent differences which should govern an eco 
nomic approach to rate-making by the two types 
of transportation. He makes very clear that the 
usual methods of comparing “out-of-pocket” costs 
of the two types do not provide fairly comparable 
figures. 

He also gives due weight to the most im- 
portant fact that, from the shippers’ standpoint, 
transportation costs include “internal” costs—quite 
separate from the charges paid to carriers. If one 
carrier minimizes the shippers’ “internal” costs 
(e.g., intraplant movement, packaging costs, etc.) 
then this carrier may, even with higher rates, have 
an advantage over a competing carrier. The ship- 
per, as Mr. Saunders points out, “makes the final 
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selection in terms of his own total cost rather than 
in terms of the truck and rail costs.” He also points 
out that the “ceiling” on railroad rates is not the 
rate of common carrier trucks (less compensation 
for any advantage that trucks may enjoy in mini- 
mizing the shippers’ ‘internal’ costs); instead, the 
“ceiling” on the rates of both truck and _ rail 
common carriers lies at the total cost to the ship- 
per of providing contract or private transporta- 
tion. There is a good deal of pencil work going on 
these days in the area of competitive rate-making 
and Mr. Saunders’ observations should provide 
practical guidance for many who are making cal- 
culations of this kind. 

Another constructive article in the same issue 
of the Journal is the complete text of the recent 
speech of Charles L. Dearing, deputy under- 
secretary of commerce for transportation, which 
was reported, in part, in our issue of January I], 
and commented upon in this space two weeks ago. 


Rate Making Rule Indefensible 


The current issue of the Journal also contains 
an article by the distinguished practitioner, R. N. 
Burchmore, in which he defends the existing rule 
of rate-makine of the Interstate Commerce Act. 
Any arguments which can be advanced in favor 
of the present rule, it seems to us, are nullified by 
the fact that the rule hasn’t worked. That is to 
say, even in a time of maximum traffic the rule 
has not operated to give the railroads earnings 
comparable to those of other industry—and which 
the railroads must have if they are to have access 
to an adequate supply of investment capital. Mr. 
Burchmore fears that the elimination of the 
“movement of traffic” clause would “destroy rate 
regulation.” Our opinion, perhaps not unpreju- 
diced, is that rate regulation is not an end in it- 
self. If it cannot be contrived in a manner to give 
the regulated business the same opportunity to 
stay in business that unregulated business enjoys, 
then it is a cure which is worse than the disease. 

Rate regulation was initiated to protect the 
public from arbitrary monopoly pricing—an op- 
portunity which has now almost entirely vanished, 
even if regulation were abolished. The justifica- 
tion for continued regulation must lie in its (still 
unproved) ability to make the highly competitive 
transportation market somewhat more orderly 
than it would be otherwise—while not denying to 
any agency the right to bid for all traffic for which 
it possesses an “inherent advantage,” and an oppor- 
tunity to earn a return comparable to those obtain- 
able in unregulated business. If regulation cannot 
exist (as Mr. Burchmore appears to believe) with- 
out retaining features which experience has shown 
to be lethal to the regulated business, then so 
much the worse for regulation. 
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Adequately serving commuters is universally a headache for rail- 
roads. But they can be good friends and good business, the Burl- 
ington has learned from its affirmative approach to the question: 


Are Commuters Worth It? 


Increased revenues and reduced expenses stemming from $15 million com- 


mutation improvement program check annual service losses 


revenues have been increased and the 
upward trend of service costs has been blunted. by the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy in its Chicago-Aurora 
commutation service. A five-year program of service 
betterments combined with improved operating  tech- 
niques and practices turned the trick, and actually 
brought diminishing annual losses. 

The Burlington management believes—and its com- 
muter-patrons apparently agree—-the service never has 
been better. 


Commuters “Good Business” 


“Our commuters are our neighbors,’ Harry C. 
Murphy, CB&Q president, has often said, “and that 
makes them important to us, They are much more than 
just twice-a-day riders. They are shippers, travelers, po- 
tential vacationists. Most important, when pleased by 
our service, they become our enthusiastic salesmen-at- 
large. Consequently we feel that to give our commuters 
good suburban service is good business.” These words 
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typify the thinking and the philosophy that has gone 
into the Burlington’s $15 million suburban service im- 
provement program—making it one of the best, and 
most talked about, railroad commutation services in the 
country. 

This attitude of the management in approaching the 
problem has undoubtedly been the most important factor 
in the development and growth of the suburban service 
program. In essence, the Burlington has accepted the 
facts that its commutation service is a necessary public 
utility and an essential factor in its public relations, and 
that its discontinuance—even if the Illinois Commerce 
Commission were to permit such a drastic action—-would 
work serious hardship on its patrons and on the com- 
munities where they live. Therefore, all thinking and 
attention has been concentrated on positive ways and 
means of reducing service losses by improving patronage 
and revenues as well as by reducing expenses. 

There are many special circumstances which made 
possible the particular combination of service improve- 
ments and operating economies used by the Burlington. 


a 


HIGH SEATING CAPACITY plus passenger 
comfort was found in Budd “gallery” coach. 


One is that its suburban service problem is somewhat 
simplified by having but one 3-tracked main line running 
into Chicago, with no branches or alternate routes, These 
facilities are used both for main-line passenger and 
freight trains and suburban service. And there are no 
“special” suburban facilities other than additional coach 
storage tracks at Chicago and Aurora, a well-equipped 
diesel maintenance shop at Aurora, and the suburban 
station buildings. 

Highway competition is not as keen as it might be 
because from Burlington suburbs the downtown areas of 
Chicago can only be reached otherwise by overcrowded 
highways and congested city streets. However, completion 
of the new west-side Congress Street superhighway 
(scheduled for 1955) may change this picture somewhat, 
although the road will not directly tap any CB&Q com- 
munities, 

The only bus competition—-and that a_ transit-type 
operation—extends only as far west as La Grange. The 
railroad provides the only intercommunity public trans- 
portation available west of that point. 

A combination of conditions led to a thorough review 
of the entire Burlington suburban service picture, and 
the preparation of a long-range plan for action. 


TRIAL CARS were used to determine commuter preferences before old 
cars were modernized. Advertising signs have been discontinued, 


The postwar growth of suburban population resulted 
in larger commutation crowds on the Burlington—as on 
most other suburban lines throughout the country — 
creating a track capacity problem at Union Station in 
Chicago. Increasing train lengths made it difficult to get 
the fullest or best use of the four westernmost “suburban” 
tracks and platforms. Likewise, the same long trains 
were causing troubles at suburban station platforms. 

At the time, all suburban service was being operated 
with steam power and with 128 open-vestibuled coaches 
built between 1910 and 1930. Maintenance costs on the 
63 oldest cars were mounting—and it was determined 
that the cost of complete modernization would be ex- 
cessive. Therefore it was decided to retire these cars, or 
divert them to company service. The remaining 65 cars 
were of more recent vintage and basically more sound. 
But they were without modern lighting or closed vesti- 
hules. 

It was also obvious that the increasing use of diesel 
power would sooner or later require some service 
changes. 

Because some of the existing equipment was over age, 
and the rest needed modernizing, it was decided that 
every car should be replaced or completely remodeled, 


To TwinCities 


To Omaho ond Denver 
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ELECTRICAL POWER for all cars is produced in the 


“power coach” directly behind the locomotive. 


After considerable study, it was determined that any 
new cars must meet three primary considerations: (1) 


Each car must have a high seating capacity —preferably 
well over 100 passengers per car; (2) the cars must be 
economical to maintain and operate; and (3) the cars 
must be attractive to passengers. Conditions (2) and 
(3) were also applied to plans for modernizing older 
cars, 

It was finally decided to do two things: (1) to 
modernize the 65 newer all-steel suburban coaches. (In 
the process, they were given closed vestibules, new seats, 
new and improved lighting, roller bearings, and ice-acti- 
vated air-conditioning.) (2) To acquire 30 new stainless 
steel, air conditioned “gallery” suburban coaches from 
the Budd Company. The “gallery” design was selected 
because it combines high seating capacity (148) with 
comfort for the individual passenger, and because its 
design facilitates rapid loading and unloading. (For a 
full description see Railway Age, October 21, 1950, page 
20.) 

It has long been the Burlington practice that equip- 
ment should be bought on the basis of quality and 
durability, rather than price. Therefore adequate capital 
was advanced to secure equipment designed and con- 


structed to give long, economical passenger service life. 

The Burlington used a system of “head-end” lighting, 
with all electrical power for the entire train produced 
by a generator on the steam locomotive. The increased 
power demands for lighting on the new and rebuilt 
coaches, and the conversion from steam to diesel power, 
necessitated changing to the use of a special diesel-driven 
generator placed in a “power coach” carried at the 
front or rear of every train. 

By 1951 the new equipment, coupled with other service 
improvements, produced so much new trafhic that it was 
necessary to order 10 additional “gallery” coaches, and 
to convert 23 main-line coaches for suburban service. 

Equally important, maintenance and operating costs 
of the new 128-car fleet so far are lower—though ad- 
mittedly these costs are currently influenced by the new- 
ness of the equipment. But indications are that so long 
as the cars are properly serviced and maintained they 
will continue to be relatively economical. 


Diesels Pooled for Economy 


Conversion from all-steam to complete diesel operation 
was the second step in the program. This made possible 
faster, cleaner service, as well as numerous operating 
economies, 

The amount of power needed to operate the suburban 
service was reduced by integrating suburban and main- 
line passenger locomotives into a unified pool, Thus a 
two-unit main-line engine could be split, with each unit 
handling a separate suburban train out to Aurora and 
back, 

An unusual feature of this pooling plan is the way in 
which it was utilized to permit closing roundhouse facili- 
ties in Chicago formerly exclusively devoted to storing 
and servicing passenger engines. Under the pooling ar- 
rangement, inbound main-line passenger engines are 
worked out to the Aurora shops and back on commuta- 
tion trains. In this way the “dead” time of suburban 
trains at Aurora is utilized to make light and running 
repairs to approximately 18 units a night, thereby easing 
the maintenance burden at the main 14th Street  pas- 
senger shops in Chicago. 

Another operational change was the closing of the 
intermediate suburban terminal formerly maintained at 
Downers Grove. All trains now originate or terminate 
in Aurora. The closing of this intermediate terminal was 
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EACH NEW YEAR the CB&O gives its commuters this 
handy ticket wallet containing a friendly greeting. 


made practical by the elimination of steam and the sub- 
stitution of diesel power. 

Closing the Downers Grove terminal required the 
operation of a substantial number of additional train- 
miles per week. However, the decision of the Post Office 
Department to truck local mail permitted the discontinu- 
ance of several trains operated primarily for the mails. 
And some consolidation of commutation hour schedules 
was made possible by the new high capacity cars and 
diesel power. Thus the transition—which was made over 
a period of 18 months—-was accomplished without re- 
ducing service, and without the full number of additional 
train-miles that would otherwise have been necessary. 


Better Service for More Revenue 


The need for faster, more attractive schedules to the 
more distant suburbs was emphasized by the rapid popu- 
lation growth in these areas, Scheduling possibilities 
were strictly limited by the comparatively even spread 
of population at all stations between Berwyn and Down- 
ers Grove, Further, the only available crossovers were at 
Congress Park and Downers Grove, eliminating the possi- 
bilities of “run arounds” in the area of densest traffic. 
This situation will be alleviated soon with the completion 
of a new crossover being placed at West Hinsdale, which 
will be controlled from the Cicero tower, 


THIS IS THE RECORD 


1949 


Number of cars in service ... 128 
Total seating capacity 12,680 
Number of locomotives required 
for commutation service .. 24 
Passengers handled per month 
(average per month, commuta 
546,101* 


tion and multiple ride)! 454,994 


Average revenue per month 
commutation and mu'tiple ride! $112,163 


$139,834** 


*Based on first nine months 

**Before the fore increase. Fares in effect in 1949 and the first 
10 months of 1953 were identical 

tThese figures are based on ticket sales and do not include pos- 
sengers using one-way and round-trip tickets, or paying cash 
fares on trains 


\fter a two-year study of the needs of the commuta- 
tion patrons, schedules were completely revised. In this 
revision, provision was made for the maintenance of a 
high standard of mid-day and post evening rush hour 


service. 

This practice has paid off in two ways: (1) Increased 
equipment utilization has helped reduce costs; and (2) 
some of the suburban revenue gain, the passenger de- 
partment believes, has resulted from the patronage of 
these off-peak trains. 

Still greater flexibility in scheduling will be possible 
upon completion of a resignaling program now in prog- 
ress between Cicero Avenue and Aurora. The existing 
3-indication block signal system is being replaced with 
a 4-indication system. Eventually centralized traffic con- 
trol permitting two-way running on the center track will 
be installed. 

This is part of a general line and yard improvement, 
and is not being undertaken primarily for the benefit of 
the commutation services. 


Commuters Support Fare Rise 


During the transition stage in the suburban improve- 
ment program, no effort was made to raise the fare 
schedule. But early in 1953, it became obvious that 
steadily increasing operating costs had created a serious 
need for additional revenue. Therefore a new tariff call- 
ing for an average 271% per cent increase in commuta- 
tion fares was filed with the Illinois Commerce Commis- 
sion in June. The tariff, as usual, was suspended by the 
commission pending hearing. 

Although the hearing was widely publicized in ad- 
vance, there was a complete absence of commuter op- 
position when the proceedings opened, 

An interesting aspect of the Burlington’s approach to 
this rate increase is its policy of keeping its commuters 
informed about impending developments. 

Prior to filing a new tariff with the Illinois Commerce 
Commission, a leaflet entitled, “A Progress Report on 
your Suburban Service,” was prepared, It reviewed the 
modernization program, comparing the service “then” 
and “now.” It told the commuter . . . “and now we need 
your help,” and outlined the proposed fares. (See Rail- 
way Age, July 13, 1953, page 17.) On the day the tariff 
was filed, this leaflet was distributed to the commuters 
so they would not be caught unaware by the railroad’s 
action. 

When the commission authorized the increase on 
October 28, nearly five months later, the Burlington 
again reported to its passengers in a letter distributed 
on trains. The letter also explained the railroad was 
postponing the effective date on its 46-and 54-ride month- 
ly tickets to November 7 so that regular commuters 
would not be inconvenienced by having to pay the higher 
rate on short notice. 

This approach is an essential part of the Burlington’s 
policy of winning friends by being a good neighbor to 
its commuters, 

Although the Burlington people are proud of the repu- 
tation they have earned among their commuters, they 
do not consider the suburban service as remarkable, but 
merely as the reward for careful planning and good 


management 
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Management 
Training on 
A Short Line 


T he Chicago South Shore & South Bend has just com- 
pleted an extensive training program for its “middle 
management” group that is in the nature of a precedent 
for what may be considered a short line. Under the 
guidance of Purdue University’s Technical Extension Di- 
vision, a four-day “workshop” session was conceived and 
evolved by the employees themselves and presented at the 
University’s Barker Memorial center at Michigan City, 
Ind.—which is the headquarters of the railroad, At the 
suggestion of the university, the program was given not 
just once, but was repeated four times over a two-month 
period, so that on each occasion the group could be 
limited to about 20 South Shore “students.” This as- 
sured active participation by all of them. 

The form and content of the program were evolved 
from recommendations of a special employees’ committee 
set up for the purpose. Its membership consisted of a 
“middle management” representative from each of the 
major departments—the chief clerk of the traffic depart- 
ment: the auditor of passenger revenues; the electrical 
foreman of the shops department; the chief dispatcher; 
an assistant signal engineer; plus Charles H. Jones, vice- 
president and general manager, and Walter W. Weber, 
assistant superintendent of transportation. These two 
men oversaw, rather than directed, the committee’s plan- 


ning. 


THESE WERE THE BASIC LECTURES... 


“Where Does Our Business Come From?”—William 
Peterson, vice-president, traffic. 

“How Our Business Is Handled”—D, FE. Ferner, 
superintendent of transportation, and Walter W. 
Weber, assistant superintendent of transportation. 

“Maintenance of Way’—¥. J. Corporon, superin- 
tendent of way and structures. 

“Maintenance of Equipment”’—M. A. Aldrich, mas- 
ter mechanic. 

“Our Organization and Financial Structure’”—E. H. 
Utley, vice-president and comptroller. 

“Top Management Problems’—C. H. Jones, vice- 
president and general manager. 
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HATCHING QUESTIONS FOR THE BOSS—These South Shore Line 
supervisors are at the key phase of a specially tailored program, 


What the committee came up with was not a “lecture 
course.” Primarily it was a discussion program. It war 
so arranged that everyone had a chance to participate 
They asked (and got) the heads of each major depart- 
ment to give a talk about their department; how it com- 
pares with those of other railroads; and how it works 
with other departments on the South Shore. Following 
each talk, the students would split into two groups of ten 
men or less, and retire to other rooms where they spent 
an hour or more discussing what they had heard. 


Discussions Frank and Open 


No one else was allowed in the room except a modera- 
tor from the Purdue faculty. His primary task was to see 
that the discussion did not wander from the subject and 
that out of the discussion would come a group of ques- 
tions to be asked of the speaker in a 30-min. question 
and answer session that followed. Because no railroad 
“brass” was present, the men felt free to discuss matters 
which, under other circumstances, they would hestitate 
to mention—petty grievances, suggestions they were per- 
haps too timid to make on their own, etc. The Purdue 
representatives took care to remain “neutral” during 
these discussions, limiting their duties to encouraging the 
timid, helping to sum up ideas and, in general, provoking 
frank and open discussion. Professor Robert F. Schwarz, 
director of the center, and Virgil Sams of the university’s 
technical extension division moderated these private ses- 
sions. Their experience with the discussion technique of 
teaching put South Shore men quickly at ease, 

The entire program centered about these discussion 
sessions. They gave the men an opportunity to digest the 
talk they had just listened to—but in their own words, 
They provided (through formation of questions) a 
chance to fill vacant areas of knowledge with information 
“straight from the horse’s mouth,” and they gave the 
Purdue faculty a chance to evaluate the effectiveness of 
the entire program. Sometimes it proved a bit of a task 
to halt these enthusiastic sessions in order to go on with 
the next phase of the program—the question and answer 
session. 

Returning to the main class room, the two groups re- 
united to pose their questions. These were asked, not by 


: 


DISCUSSION GROUPS were kept small and frequently 
reshuffled so all could get acquainted. In what was once 
the pantry of the old John Barker home, these men are 
evolving a series of questions. 


THESE QUESTIONS WERE PROVOKED... 
“How are we regarded by other railroads?” 
“What corrective measures are being taken 

to prevent rough handling of cars in switch- 

ing?” 

“Can our railroad join the grain door pool 
at Chicago?” 

“What are the possibilities of the next Con- 
gress repealing the 15 per cent transportation 
tax?” 

“Will the South Shore ever return to piggy- 
back?” 

“What are we doing to take tonnage away 
from trucks?” 

“Is there any plan for schooling trainmen in 
public relations?” 

“What training is being given carmen to 
prepare them for future promotion?” 

“Why not hook up our radio communication 
system with our Chicago traffie office?” 

“To what extent will the piping of coal af- 


fect railroad tonnage?” 


the person who might have posed them in the discussion 
session, but by a selected spokesman for each group. This 
was an important arrangement because it eliminated any 
personal stigma that might be attached to a “loaded” 
question (which many of them admittedly were). 

Every question received an answer, In some instances 

where statistical material was involved—the answers 
were in proportional, rather than quantitative terms. But 
these are currently being followed up and every member 
of the four groups will ultimately receive a more detailed 
written answer from the appropriate officer. The plan 
is to prepare a printed handbook of the proceedings in 
which all of the questions (other than obvious dupli- 
cates) will be answered and which will also contain the 
talks by the various department heads. For this purpose, 


the proceedings of the fourth presentation of the course 
were recorded. 

Because of its size, South Shore supervisory officers 
perhaps were somewhat more familiar with overall gpera- 
tions of their railroad than would be kindred officers of 
a major trunk line. And, by the same token, they were 
somewhat better acquainted with one another. Neverthe- 
less, the road’s top management felt that there was a 
definite need to “strengthen the ties.” The problem 
was: How. 

Actually, a base ingredient was already at hand. The 
South Shore, in common with other industries and com- 
mercial enterprises in Michigan City, has during the past 
five years observed “Business Education Day” in co- 
operation with the U. S. Chamber of Commerce and the 
local Michigan City chamber. Under this program 
(Railway Age, May 7, 1951, page 67), local school 
teachers are given a holiday to visit local industries and 
commercial establishments. Every year they spend an en- 
tire day with a different organization. They not only tour 
its plant or facilities but they also hear talks by top 
officers who describe operation of their organization and 
how it fits into that particular industry’s nationwide 
activities. 

A program which South Shore officers worked out for 
Michigan City teachers proved so popular that the 
teachers had to set up their own seniority system to se- 
lect who could attend. The day-long program was pre- 
sented largely on the property and thus did not go long 
unnoticed by employees. Before long, it became obvious 
that they were as keen to learn about the South Shore 
and the railroad industry in general as were the teachers. 
So when the decision was made to prepare this manage- 
ment training program, much of the basic material—in- 
cluding a loose-leaf textbook of basic facts, maps, charts, 
departmental forms, ete.—-was taken directly from that 
originally compiled for the teachers. 

The University was already working with the Pennsyl- 
vania on a training program for yardmasters and train- 
masters at the main campus at Lafayette. A visit to one 
of these Pennsylvania sessions convinced Mr, Weber that 
the course would be more effective under administration 
of the university and also that there was much benefit 
to be derived from having the affair conducted off of 
railroad property. To this both the employees’ committee 
and top management agreed. It was finally arranged that 
the program would be held in Michigan City at the uni- 
versity’s recently acquired Barker Memorial center. For 
the men, this arrangement proved very convenient as 
Michigan City is midpoint on the railroad, and all but 
a few were able to return home each night. 


Setting an Easy Pace 


The course was characterized by a minimum of paper 
work. Emphasis was on discussion. With the exception 
of one dinner session, all of it was conducted during 
normal working hours. Attendance was voluntary, but 
virtually 100 per cent of those invited took the complete 
course. Representatives of all labor groups on the prop- 
erty were also invited to attend and their response was 
almost perfect, too. 

Reaction to the course was carefully measured by the 
university. At the beginning of each day, group members 
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THE SOUTH SHORE... 


FREIGHT SERVICE accounts for ap- 
proximately 50 per cent of the Chi- 
cago South Shore & South Bend’s 
total gross operating revenue which, 
in recent years, has hovered in the 
neighborhood of the $7-million mark. 
The road is extensively equipped for 
radio communication (note antennas 
on both the locomotive and the pas- 
senger train in the illustrations at the 
right). The South Shore’s latest 
undertaking is a 4.3-mile line reloca- 
tion project at East Chicago, Ind., 
which will speed both freight and 
passenger services while substantially 
reducing maintenance costs. A_ de- 
scription of this project, which is ex- 
pected to cost some $1,544,000, was 
published on page 12 of the Novem- 
ber 9, 1953, issue of Railway Age. 
Though not a large road, the South 
Shore is, nonetheless, an exceedingly 
busy one. Hourly passenger service 
is maintained between South Bend, 
Ind., and Chicago (using Illinois 
Central electrified suburban trackage 
and a subsidiary, the Kensington & 
Eastern, west of the Illinois-Indiana 
state line at Hammond, Ind.). Addi- 
tional half-hourly service for pas- 
sengers is provided between Gary, 
Ind., and Chicago. The road has no 
branch lines other than a motor coach 
extension to Benton Harbor, Mich, 


were asked to set down their opinion of the previous 
sessions—-what subjects might be eliminated, altered or 
expanded, Many workable suggestions thus received were 
incorporated into the remaining programs. 

One of these, oddly enough, had nothing to do with 
the course itself. The men asked for a tour of the univer- 
sity’s center which was at one time the home of John 
Barker, president of Haskell & Barker Car Co.—-Michigan 
City’s No. 1 industry for over a century and now part 
of the Pullman-Standard Car Manufacturing Company. 
This imposing Elizabethan homestead was a showplace 
in its day and the university has attempted to preserve 
all of the 1905-vintage furnishings of its main floor 
rooms where the South Shore classes were held. In re- 
sponse to the suggestion, the university quickly re- 
arranged the work schedule so that succeeding groups 
could tour the old home. They learned that it contains 
38 rooms, 10 baths and 7 fireplaces; that railroad rails 
were used in many places as supporting beams; and 
that among its turn-of-the-century innovations was an air 
conditioning system and a very advanced system of 
electrical circuits and fuses. 


Results of the Experiment 
At the close of the course, and just before the men re- 


ceived certificates of completion from the university, they 
were asked to fill out a questionaire which was designed, 
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not to test how much they had learned, but to see what 
they thought of the course. 

To the question: “What is the most important value 
you received from this course?”, the almost universal 
answer was: “Meeting employees of other departments 
and gaining an understanding of their work.” Possibly 
the next most common reaction was a feeling of new 
confidence in the road’s top management. Many said that 
the course removed all doubt of the ability and sincerity 
of company officers and of management’s effort to im- 
prove the position of the railroad. They seemed to like 
the officers’ willingness to give honest answers to any 
and all questions, And they seemed to like the oppor- 
tunity to express their own opinions——even critical ones 

without any resulting friction. 

There were hardly any changes suggested for either 
the method of the course or its content. A few wanted 
more attention directed to the company’s motor coach 
operations and others felt that visual aids might have 
been employed more extensively, Complaints were few— 
the most persistent one being that the men were too well 
fed at the luncheons and dinner! 

But one man summed it up this way: 

“The entire series of talks seems to be a presentation 
of our railroad to the individual. Perhaps something 
should be said about the obligation of the individual to 
the railroad in fostering its prosperity and continued 
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FIGURE 2—Cost of diesel-electric road locomotive re- 
pairs classified according to locomotive age. All of the 
units represented are of the same size and make and are 


in service on one railroad. The data shown here was 
accumulated in 1950 and 1951. 
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FIGURE 4—Cost of repairs for diesel-electric passenger 
locomotives by groups of varying average age. 


What Price Diesel Maintenance? 


\ rearrangement of data now available suggests to two engineers that current 


methods of accounting do not give a true picture of rising maintenance costs 


Some proposals to make diesel locomotive cost figures 
more valuable, in their opinion, are included in a paper 
called “A Reappraisal of the Economics of Railway 
Electrification,” presented by H. F. Brown and R. L. 
Kimball, both of Gibbs & Hill, Inc., consulting engineers, 
at the winter general meeting of the American Institute 


of Electrical Engineers, held in New York, January 
8-22. 

It is the authors’ contention that railroads should not 
lose sight of the potential economics of straight electri- 
fication. They point out that such factors as rising costs 
of liquid fuel and the development of rectifier-type loco- 
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motives which can operate from a low-cost 25,000-volt, 
60-cycle contact system, and employ d.c. motors now in 
quantity production, are constantly making electrification 
more attractive. 

An outstanding advantage of the electric locomotive 
is low cost of maintenance. To show how low this cost 
is, it is necessary to compare it with the cost of diese! 
locomotive maintenance. The authors’ principal conten- 
tion is that all locomotive maintenance costs rise con- 
stantly each year, and that in showing them as cumula- 
tive costs, divided by accumulated miles of service, the 
operator is deceiving himself on day-by-day costs. Such 
data, they declare, do not show when a locomotive should 
be retired, 

Messrs. Brown and Kimball developed their idea as 


follows: 


Locomotive Maintenance Costs—Electric 


a power conversion ma- 
has established the 


“The electric locomotive 
chine and not a prime mover 
record over the past 45 years of operation of having the 
lowest maintenance cost of any form of motive powe 
yet devised. 

“In order that the maintenance costs of locomotives 
of different weight and. capacity and types may be equit- 
ably compared, it is necessary to have a common de- 
nominator of work performed. One way of doing this is 
to pro-rate maintenance costs over a unit-mile basis, the 
unit consisting of 1,000 hp. measured at the rail. Thus, 
for a 4,000-hp. electric locomotive the maintenance costs 
per locomotive-mile would be divided by 4 to give the 
costs for a 1,000 rail horsepower unit-mile. 

“On this basis, current costs of maintenance of electric 
locomotives 40 years old have been investigated and 
found to be as low as 21 cents per 1,000 rail horsepower 
unit-miles. Such costs as well as current costs of main- 
tenance of other electric locomotives of lesser age, on 
two important electrified railroads, are shown in Fig. 1. 
These costs form a definite slowly rising pattern. 


Diesel-Electric Maintenance Costs 


“Diesel-electric locomotives are still new. They have 
not yet had the years of operation that steam or electric 
locomotives have had. Moreover, they are still being 
applied in such large numbers each year that it is very 
difficult to obtain, except in isolated cases, a true picture 
of the way maintenance costs will rise with the age of 
the individual unit. Many railroads keep records of 
maintenance costs simply on an entire class of equip- 
ment regardless of age of units. Obviously with a con- 
tinual influx of new units each year, the maintenance 
costs of such a class of equipment will be low and will 
remain low, or rise very slowly, Only when a railroad 
has become entirely diesel equipped, and has ceased to 
purchase new equipment in quantities, will it begin to 
get a true picture of the rate of rise of maintenance 
costs, 

“Furthermore, there is at present a divergence of 
opinion as to just how such costs should be kept. One 
set of recently published maintenance costs, covering 
several years, shows these costs in ‘per cent of total op- 
erating costs.” Obviously, one has to know just how 
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wages and fuel costs have changed over the same period 
before the true value of maintenance costs can be found. 

“Another proposal has been made that since the diesel 
engine will need periodic major repairs and replace- 
ments, the cumulative costs divided by the accumulated 
miles of service should be reported for each period be- 
tween replacements. Obviously, such a record would 
show eventually only the average cost of repairs over the 
life, and would not show the true rise, nor the point at 
which consideration should be given to replacement be- 


cause of such high costs. 


Classification by Age 


“Occasionally, it is possible to get maintenance figures 
for a group of locomotives classified by age. Data are 
included from authentic records of several railroads 
which were accessible. Fig. 2 shows costs of maintenance 
obtained in 1950-1951 of one type of diesel-electric loco- 
motives used in combined passenger and freight service 
on one railroad, by age groups. All units were of the 
same make and capacity. All costs were accumulated in 
the same 12-month period. The unit is reduced to a 1,000 
rail horsepower unit-mile, the rail horsepower being 
taken as UO per cent of the reported engine horsepower. 
The rise in costs is startling. 

“In Fig. | are shown, for comparison with the electric 
locomotive maintenance costs already referred to, current 
maintenance costs on another railroad of various types 
of diesel power, all reduced to the 1,000 rail horsepower 
unit-mile basis, The comparison speaks for itself, Both 
railroads operate in nearly the same regional area, and 
the service performed is comparable. 


Comparative Maintenance Costs 


“Because these are isolated cases, an analysis has been 
made of data, unpublished but authentic, compiled by 
one manufacturer from information furnished by more 
than 30 railroads, covering the costs of operation and 
maintenance of diesel-electric locomotives of different 
manufacture for the year 1951. These data are shown 
graphically in Fig. 3 for freight service and in Fig. 4 
for passenger service. It will be seen that these data 
cover groups of locomotives of “average age” for each 
group. The results, as would be expected, are scattering, 
and lower than the costs shown in Figs. | and 2. Never- 
theless, the general trends indicate that diesel-electric 
maintenance, reduced to the same common denominator, 
for locomotives 10 years of age, will be at least twice 
the maintenance costs of electric locomotives.” 

The last mentioned data are further subdivided by the 
authors to indicate the following: 


AVERAGE PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL REPAIR 
COSTS 


Passenger Freight Yard 
Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent 
Engine repairs .... 33.0 41.6 48.8 
Electrical repairs . ; 24.5 29.3 22.1 
Other repairs ..... ‘ 42.5 29.1 29.1 
Total repairs ........ 100 100 100. 
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Accounting Service To Supervisors 


The primary function of a 
railroad’s operating officers 
is to meet the demands of 
traffic at the lowest possible 
cost. In the discharge of this 
responsibility, they are faced 
with two major problems. 
First is what constitutes the 
optimum road and equip- 
ment, This is basically a 
long-range problem and centers around the question as 
to what changes, if any, should be made in the existing 
road and equipment to meet the traffic potential at the 
lowest overall cost. The second question is how to secure 
the most effective utilization of existing plant and equip- 
ment in the face of current actual traffic demands. This 
is the short-range problem, centering around how to meet 
today’s traffic demands at a minimum cost. 

Although the major burden for the solution of this 
latter question falls upon the transportation department, 
it presents an opportunity to the accounting department 
to make a significant contribution to the road’s operating 
efficiency. It can do this by using the resources at its 
disposal to create an effective system of control state- 
ments for the use of transportation supervisors. 

In the constant day-to-day struggle to meet the de- 
mands of traffic at a minimum cost, the transportation 
supervisors are the “shock troops” of operating manage- 
ment, These trainmasters, yardmasters, agents, etc., form 
the contact between management and the actual opera- 
tions, or the point of cost incurrence. Every move that 
is made at the direction of these men has a direct bear- 
ing on the operating efficiency of the railroad. The total 
of their daily decisions forms the largest single force de- 
termining how well, and at what cost, the day’s traffic 
demands will be met. 

This, then, is the area in which management can expect 
to exert the greatest influence over costs; it is here that 
accounting departments should concentrate their cost 
control service to the operating departments in order to 
secure the maximum benefits from such activities, Un- 
fortunately, however, the major emphasis on control re- 
porting on the railroads has been directed toward the 
higher levels of management, leaving this vital area at 
the cost friction point unguarded and unserviced. 


What Reports for Supervisors? 


The accounting departments are in a position to make 
an outstanding contribution to the work of their operat- 
ing departments, if they will recognize the potentials of 
this area, and design a system of cost control reports for 
the use of the transportation supervisory group. What 
are the characteristics of a control report that will be of 
use to the transportation supervisors? What changes 
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By D. B. WOOMER 


Assistant Auditor Disbursements 
Pere Marquette District 
Chesapeake & Ohio 


PRIZE WINNING PAPER 


This article is based on a paper 
submitted in the Railway Age prize 
essay contest announced in the Sep- 
tember 28, 1953, issue. After consid- 
eration of the entries by the board of 
judges (see Railway Age, January 25, 
page 13), Mr. Woomer’s contribution 
was awarded the $100 prize which 
was offered for the best paper on the 
general subject of the relation of the 
accounting department to the rest of 
the railroad. 


must be made in accounting procedures to produce such 
a report? 

A sound organizational structure clearly defines the 
area of responsibility of each member of the organiza- 
tion. Under such a system, there can be no doubt in a 
supervisor's mind as to exactly what his job is. Similar- 
ly, a cost control statement designed for a supervisor 
must adhere to the limits of this area of responsibility. 
Failure to cover all of the responsibility area leaves the 
supervisor with only a partial control tool. A report that 
goes beyond his area of control without defining and 
separating the expenses of the control area is no more 
effective. It still leaves the supervisor without a reliable 
aid to assist in evaluating and planning his specific ac- 
tivities, which is the primary purpose of a control 
statement. 

Adherence to this principle of “accounting by respon- 
sibility” will, in some instances, require divergence from 
the prescribed Interstate Commerce Commission account- 
ing classifications. The cost of inspecting and lubricating 
cars is a case in point. Responsibility for the incurrence 
of this expense, or responsibility for determining whether 
or not the expenditure is to be made, rests entirely with 
the mechanical department. It must follow that this is 
the only department that can exercise any degree of con- 
trol over this expense. However, under the I.C.C, Clas- 
sification of Accounts, this expense is charged to the 
transportation department, which can exercise no control 
over its incurrence. Responsibility accounting would re- 
quire charging this expense to the mechanical depart- 
ment, the only place where it could be subjected to effec- 
tive control. 

This then becomes the first requisite for supplying the 
transportation supervisory forces with an effective con- 
trol tool. Expenses must be accumulated and reported 
on a strict responsibility basis. 

A cost statement has value as a control tool only if the 
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FAMILIARITY BREEDS SUCCESS 


If the accounting department is to accrue 
and report expenses on a responsibility basis, 
its members must be thoroughly familiar with 
the organization of the transportation depart- 
ment. Organizational charts may be of some 
help, but what is really required is actual per- 
sonal contact with members of the transporta- 
tion department. Visits should be made to 
yards, stations, dispatchers’ offices and divi- 
sion offices, and actual operating conditions 
observed first hand. This is the only way that 
members of an accounting department can ex- 
pect to gain the intimate knowledge of the 
transportation organization required for true 
responsibility accounting. When this knowledge 
has been secured, assigning location or cost 
responsibility codes for the accumulation and 
reporting of expenses becomes a relatively sim- 
ple task. 


information shown on it is of use to the supervisor in 
evaluating current conditions, and in determining a 
proper course of action in view of these conditions. Its 
usefulness is, therefore, directly related to how well it 
reflects actual current conditions. The ideal, of course, 
would be to keep constantly before the supervisor an 
accurate picture of actual conditions. It is impractical 
to hope to achieve this ideal in the foreseeable future. 
However, every effort must be made to approach it as 
closely as possible by supplying the supervisory forces at 
frequent intervals with a statement as closely related to 
actual conditions as possible. 

This objective can be reached by reducing to an abso- 
lute minimum the elapsed time between the incurrence of 
expenses and the reporting of them to the supervisory 
forces. If this period is kept at a minimum, there is a 
reasonable chance that the report will approximate actual 
conditions at the time of its receipt. As this period is 
allowed to lengthen, the chances of the report being re- 
lated to actual conditions at the time of its receipt are 
correspondingly less, Without this close relationship be- 
tween reported and actual conditions, the report is of 
little or no value. Thus, the second requisite for an effec- 
tive transportation supervisory control report is that it be 
issued frequently with a minimum of delay. A daily re- 
port available on the following day would seem to be a 
realistic goal. 


How Much Precision? 


If accounting departments are going to attain this 
goal, they must be prepared to surrender some degree of 
the precision that is so symbolic of the accounting pro- 
fession. This is not to deny that the complete, concise, 
accurate recording of expenses has a legitimate place in 
accounting; but to point out that such precision is of 
doubtful value in the field of control reporting. 

American industry has long learned that a prompt 
report of the most significant cost elements is far more 
valuable as a control tool than a later, all-inclusive state- 
ment. Deferring the issuance of control reports until the 
very last item of expense is duly recorded detracts from, 
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rather than adds to, the value of a control report. With 
the cooperation of the operating groups, accounting de- 
partments must determine the most significant cost ele- 
ments in the various transportation activities, and then 
focus their attention on getting these significant facts 
into the hands of the control group as quickly as possible. 

The mechanization of clerical procedures, and their 
integration with a modern communications system, will 
also contribute toward the prompt issuance of control 
reports. During the postwar years substantial progress 
has been made by many railroads in the mechanization 
of clerical procedures, Too often, however, the job has 
been a spotty one, leaving a combination of the most 
modern business machines and techniques with the most 
outrageously antiquated clerical procedures. 

Mechanization of the entire report production line is 
required if the essential speed in control reporting is to 
be achieved. This applies not only to the mechanization 
of the procedures in the accounting office, but the inte- 
gration of these procedures with a modern communica- 
tions system, to insure the prompt receipt and issuance of 
the data. It is only when this has been accomplished 
that we can expect the accounting department to realize 
its full potential of prompt, frequent control service to 
the operating deparments at a reasonable cost. 

Control service to the transportation departments 
should not, however, end with the issuance of frequent, 
accurate control reports. The report must also include 
some “benchmark” or standard against which the super- 
visor can evaluate his performance. These standards 
might be likened to an alarm system set to warn the 
supervisor when his opération is headed for trouble and 
corrective action is needed. The more sensitive . this 
alarm system is to changes in conditions, the more effec- 
tive the report is as an instrument of control. 

The most effective means of measuring the efficiency 
of any activity, of course, is to measure output against 
effort. In the instance of transportation operations, out- 
put is usually measured in terms of physical activity, i.e., 
train-miles, cars handled, waybills handled, ete. On the 
other hand, one of the most reliable measures of effort or 
input is the dollar cost of the physical activity. From 
this it becomes obvious that an ideal means of measuring 
transportation activity is to relate the activity to its cost. 


A Need for Analysis 


Unforunately, however, the accumulation and analysis 
of “statistical” or “physical” data on the railroads has 
generally been the function of the operating departments, 
while the accounting departments have concerned them- 
selves primarily with dollar figures. As a result, sufli- 
cient attention has not been given to this problem of 
relating physical activity to dollar costs. Some measures 
of this nature have been developed, but they are not suf- 
ficiently sensitive to changes in the volume of physical 
activity to be of real use for control purposes. This lack 
of sensitivity is due to the fact that they are derived from 
total costs and, therefore, carry with them the assumption 
that all cost elements have the same correlation to physi- 
cal activity. 

What is required is a careful analysis of both the 
physical and accounting data as a single body of facts, 
(Continued on page 86) 
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“ELASTIC” FASTENINGS are also used on wood ties 
dapped to receive the rubber tie pads and rail as well as ° 
plates which support one end of the rail clips. 


Loose griffon 


Tightened griffon. 


Steel. spike 
plate} 


NEW STANDARD TRACK construction of the French FASTENING ASSEMBLY showing rail clips (griffons) in 
National Railways includes continuous welded rails sup- both loose and tightened positions. Rubber tie pad _ is 
ported by rubber tie pads on metal and concrete ties, grooved, permitting greater elasticity with longer wear. 


=. “Elastic” Track Used in France 


. New design. using either wood or concrete and steel ties, substitutes a rubber 


pad for the conventional steel tie plate 


As a result of extensive research engineers of the 
Technical Service of the French National Railways have 
developed a type of track design that departs in im- 
portant respects from the construction now generally 
used in that country. The new design is for a maximum 
axle load of 23 tons at speeds in excess of 100 m.p.h. It 
is comprised of T-section rail, welded into lengths up 
to 2,650 ft., bearing on grooved rubber tie pads placed 
directly on ties of either wood or a combination of 
metal and reinforced concrete, and held in place by 
so-called “elastic” fastenings, consisting of rail clips 
(griffons) which bear at one end on the rail flange and 
at the other on a small steel plate embedded in the 
surface of the tie. With wood ties the griffons are fastened 
to the ties by screw spikes. With concrete ties they are 
fastened by bolts. 

In the earlier phases of the development of this de- 
sign, solid rubber tie pads were used under the rail and 


were dapped into the surface. But it was found that, since 
PI 


the rubber could not expand, it soon became permanently 


LAYING wi thines. Track i , 
deformed and lost its elasticity. When grooves were 


shipped in complete assemblies, 60 to 80 ft. long. 
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introduced in alternate rows on both surfaces of the 
rubber pad, they enabled the rubber to expand five 
times as much as the solid pad of the same thickness 
when under rail load. 

The rail clips are made from chrome-manganese 
spring steel and are held in suspension between the 
flange of the rail and a small steel plate which is dapped 
into the surface of the tie (see diagram). When the 
screw spike is tightened, the rail is pressed into the 
rubber pad with considerable force. Together the clip 
and the rubber pad are said to provide a damping effect 
on the vertical movements and vibrations of the rail 
without transmitting them to the tie. 

The damping effect of this design is thought to be of 
considerable importance by engineers of the French 
Railways who have satisfied themselves through research 
and acceleration tests that the vibrations produced in 
the rails and ties by the wheels of a passing train are 
one of the primary causes of track deterioration. Their 
tests are reported to have revealed that the vibrations 
instigated by the passage of a steam locomotive at 70 
m.p.-h. have a frequency of about 750 to 1,100 per 
sec.. resulting in loosening of conventional fastenings. 

Using the new design the French engineers do not 
hesitate to lay rail without the use of tie plates on tangent 


track, or on the longitudinal girders of bridges. On 
curved track a steel tie plate, with its ends pressed up 
to take side thrust, is used under the rubber pad. 

The concrete tie as now adopted by the French National 
Railway is a far cry from the earlier designs. Originally 
reinforced concrete ties were made in the shape of the 
conventional wood tie but they did not stand up well 
under traffic. Prestressed concrete ties were also used but 
these too did not endure the fatigue of repeated bendings. 

The present design of the elastic fastening takes into 
consideration the different movements and vibrations of 
opposite rails. It consists of two reinforced-concrete 
blocks, one for each rail, joined together by a solid 
piece of rail steel embedded in the concrete. The two 
blocks are practically independent while under load, 
the metal tie bar taking up the differences in stresses. 

In France both concrete ties and wood ties are used 
with the elastic fastenings. Concrete ties have not been 
used on sharp curves nor are they used at highway 
crossings. The wood ties, 9 in. wide, are used at the 
rate of 1,800 per mile and cost 1,800 franes, while the 
concrete ties. 12 in. wide, are installed at the rate of 
2,600 per mile and cost 3,000 frances. Where concrete ties 
are used in electrified territory, small insulating fiber 
pads are inserted under the rail clips. 


NEW MOTIVE POWER on the Fort Dodge, Des Moines 
& Southern may ultimately end the Iowa road’s .. . 


ALL ELECTRIC OPERATION which has spanned 42 years. 


Conversion of branch lines comes first as another .. . 


Electric Line Goes Diesel 


The first unit of a projected fleet of diesel locomotives 
has been delivered to the Fort Dodge, Des Moines & 
Southern by the General Electric Company. One of three 
ordered last fall (Railway Age, November 23, 1953), 
the 70-ton locomotive heralds the gradual elimination of 
straight electric power which was introduced by the road 
in the year 1912. Prior to that time steam locomotives 
were used. 

An unusual feature of the “de-electrification” plans 
worked out by President Arthur P. Wheelock and his 
staff is that the diesel power probably will be used for 
the road’s switching services and branch lines first. The 
thinking behind this is that all-electric operation re- 
quires a considerable investment in fixed property— 
line poles, trolley wire, substations, etc., and that where 
these facilities are but lightly used, they should be re- 
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moved and disposed of first. If these plans are followed, 
all-electric freight service will continue on the road’s 
84-mi. main line for some time after it has been dis- 
continued on the four branches (whose aggregate mileage 
is nearly 60). In all likelihood, additional diesel loco- 
motives will have to be ordered before the more modern 
of the road’s all-electric units will be retired from main- 
line freight service. 

Betterment Program—The use of diesel power is 
but one step in a general improvement program which 
the road has under way. It recently purchased 200 new 
box cars; completed a new “high line” to prevent inter- 
ruption by flooding of the Des Moines river; embarked 
on a program of laying new 90-lb. rail; announced plans 
for a new communications system, a general repair pro- 
gram and a new bridge inspection program. 
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Conveyor 


Delivers to 
Trackside 


The Eckhart Seed Company, which processes commercial 
seed and markets bean and pea seed, was not too incon- 
venienced by having to cart grain bags and other 
shipments the short distance from its plant on one side 
of highway Route 101 to its receiving and loading dock 
adjoining the Southern Pacific tracks at Salinas, Cal. 
But the highway is one of two principal roads between 
San Francisco and Los Angeles and the increasingly 
heavy traffic on this coastal route forced the California 
State Division of Highways to lay plans for making this 
a four-lane divided freeway. To Eckhart Seed this 
development meant that its service road would be fenced 
off from the freeway on either side, requiring that ship- 
ments be sent by truck at least a quarter of a mile down 
one side of U. S. 101 to an established intersection road 
and then returned on the other side to the trackside 
dock—a half-mile trip each way. 

Eckhart Seed did not want to rebuild its plant on the 
other side of the highway, nor did the Southern Pacific 
want to lose access to freight shipments or be forced 
to make deliveries by truck. At the same time the 
Division of Highways would not permit interruption to 
the flow of traffic on the freeway. 

A solution was suggested by the district highway 
engineer who proposed that an underground conveyor, 
198 ft. long, be constructed to connect the seed company 
plant with the trackside dock. This suggestion was ac- 
cepted by the railroad, the seed company and the high- 
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way department, and it was decided to install a 90-in. 
Armco Multi-Plate pipe, using 12-gage sections for the 
sides and top and 8-gage sections for the bottom. 

The tunnel was constructed in two parts. In 1951 the 
highway department added two new lanes for trafhic 
in one direction, while retaining the existing highway 
temporarily for carrying traffic in the opposite direction. 
While the new half was under construction, the con- 
tractors installed the first 80-ft. section of the conveyor 
tunnel. 

In 1952 the older highway was rebuilt, the grade 
being raised and a new drainage system installed. During 
this operation, another contractor installed the remaining 
118-ft. section of the tunnel. Eckhart Seed Company 
then installed the conveyor belt, 30 in. wide by 220 ft. 
long. It also included elevating extensions from the 
tunnel exits to the floors of the structures on both sides 
of the freeway. The motor which operates the belt is 
reversible so that materials can flow in both directions. 
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IT EXTENDS TIE LIFE 
BY REDUCING TIE ABRASION 


BY REDUCING SPIKE KILLED TIES 
@ BY REDUCING SPLIT TIES 


IT PROVIDES STURDIER TRACK 
® BY MAINTAINING BETTER LINE AND GAGE 


@ BY DEFERRING TIE REPLACEMENT 
@ BY REDUCING LABOR COSTS 


RAGOR STUD secutgly driv. 
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AMERICAN 


Brake Shoe 


COMPANY 


AMERICAN BRAKE SHOE COMPANY, 
109 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 2, III. 


¢ 
i 4 us 
Cleveland, Ohio; St. Louis, Mo.; Denver, Colo; 
 Lowis, Buffalo, N. Y.; Superior, Wis.; Pueblo, 
 Cole.; Los Angeles, Cal.; Niagara Falls, Ont., Can. 


1.C.C. Fears Undercut Regulation 


Annual report warns Congress about possible impact of “buy-and-sell” 


activities of “private” truckers. and of threat to rate structure posed by 


pending trip-lease bill 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has warned Con- 
gress that “buy-and-sell” arrangements, under which “so- 
called private carriage is a subterfuge for engaging in 
public transportation,” constitute a “growing menace to 
shippers and to carriers alike.” 

It has also warned that its regulatory activities would 
be seriously handicapped by enactment of the pending 
bill to end its power to prohibit trip-leasing of motor 
trucks, 

The warnings were embodied in the commission's 
sixty-seventh annual report which went to Congress 
January 27. The report, in the usual form, was a 148- 
page document reviewing commission activities and trans- 
port developments from November 1, 1952, to October 
31, 1953, 

It contained 18 legislative recommendations (Railway 
Age, February 1, page 8). Seventeen of them were re- 
peaters from previous annual reports, and the new one 
was a proposal that the commission’s car-service powers 
be extended to express Companies. 

Comments in the report about encroachments by 
“private” trucking and the threat posed by the trip-lease 
bill are quoted in accompanying “boxes.” Also set out 
is the commission’s comment on the “time-lag” in general 
rate cases, and on proposals to give carrier managements 
more discretion with respect to pricing competitive 
services, 

As to the latter, the commission listed 


‘ 


‘severe in- 


teragency competition” as being “conspicuous” among 
current transport problems, The report went on to re- 
veal that a study which the commission’s staff is “bring- 
ing to completion” is intended “to assist in understanding 
and to some extent in measuring the effects of both re- 
ductions and increases” in rates by competing transport 
agencies. 

On the same “conspicuous problem” list the commis- 
sion also put “the passenger train service deficit, high 
costs in certain branches of water transportation, the 
small shipments and express problems, taxes. and coping 
with employees’ demands for higher wages and further 
‘fringe’ benefits.” 

On the other hand, the commission found “many favor- 
able factors,” including the “generally good condition 
and ample supply of carrier facilities, the modernization 
of these facilities to reduce costs an abundance of 
generally good service, and a more general desire to 
search out and experiment with new ideas or methods.” 

“Piggybacking,” which the commission has under 
study in a recently instituted proceeding, got only brief 
and noncommital treatment in the report. Pointing out 
that this trailers-on-flats method of operation is not new, 
the commission went on to note that it is currently re- 
ceiving “some further application and a great deal of 
discussion.” The report then added: 

“Some railroad representatives find in the more 
general application of this mode of operation an answer 


“PRIVATE” TRUCKING IS 
BECOMING LESS PRIVATE 


“Merchandising by motor truck, whether actual 
or pretended, over long distances is increasing to 
such an extent that it is becoming a major factor in 
the transportation of freight between distant points. 
Manufacturers and mercantile establishments, which 
deliver in their own trucks articles which they manu- 
facture or sell, are increasingly purchasing merchan- 
dise at or near their point of delivery and trans- 
porting such articles to their own terminal for sale 


to others. 

“Such transportation is performed for the purpose 
of receiving compensation for the otherwise empty 
return of their trucks. Sometimes the purchase and 
sale is a bona fide merchandising venture. In other 
cases, arrangements are made with the consignee of 
such merchandise for the “buy and sell” arrange- 
ment in order that the consignee may receive trans- 
portation at a reduced cost. 

“To an even greater extent, drivers of trucks en- 
gaged in transporting exempt commodities in one 
direction engage in similar transporting of general 
freight on the return trips. There are also a number 


of truck-owners engaged in such so-called merchan- 
dising exclusively, transporting, in both directions, 
freight which they have purchased for sale at destina- 
tion. 

“Generally, the ‘sale’ price of the merchandise is 
the cost at origin plus an amount equal to or slightly 
below the transportation charges of authorized car- 
riers, either rail or motor. Usually it is difficult, if 
not impossible, for the commisson to determine 
whether such transportation is a bona fide merchan- 
dising venture or is a subterfuge intended to pro- 
vide transportation for hire without the required 
certificate or permit and, of course, without payment 
of the transportation tax. 

“A large amount of freight which would otherwise 
move by rail or authorized motor carriers is now 
being transported by motor truck over long distances 
under the “buy and sell” arrangements. .. . 

“The existence and expansion of this method of 
transportation is here called to the attention of Con- 
gress because of its possible impact on the national 
transportation policy... . It is injurious to sound 
public transportation. It promotes discriminaton be- 
tween shippers and threatens existing rate structures. 
It was to curb such practices that Part II of the 
Interstate Commerce Act was enacted,” 
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to important railroad problems, as well as collateral ad- 
vantages, but railroad opinion is divided, Motor carriers, 
less enthusiastic than the railroad proponents, take the 
attitude that, among other things, they must be shown 
that there are real savings involved, that their service 
standards will not be prejudiced, and that they are 
primarily highway carriers. There are also questions as 
to how such operations fit in with the requirements of 
the Interstate Commerce Act. The movement of trailers 
on vessels is a kindred development.” 

In its discussion of “operating efficiency,” the commis- 
sion recalled that its previous annual report had referred 
to the “hot box problem” as an “important point of 
attack” for reducing railroad costs and improving safety 
and reliability of service. “The railroad industry and 
the manufacturers,” the present report acknowledged, 
“gave considerable attention during the year to diverse 
means of coping with this problem, including the sub- 
stitution of roller bearings.” 

In reviewing the work of its Bureau of Transport 
Economics and Statistics, the commission said it has long 
been “fully cognizant of the inaccuracies in our railway 
accident statistics arising both from misreporting and 
underreporting of reportable accidents on the part of the 
carriers.” That such inaccuracies continue, the report 
added, has been “conclusively established by a system 
of annual checks of the accident reporting records of 
roads with outstanding records for safety in terms of 
published statistics, a plan instituted several years ago 
by the Harriman Safety Awards Committee.” 

The report’s review of traffic and earnings of trans- 
portation agencies showed that carriers under commis- 
sion jurisdiction reported, for the 12 months ended June 
30, 1953, gross revenues of $17.9 billion. The railroads 
accounted for $11.2 billion of this. Private car lines and 
freight forwarders are not included in the total, but the 
report said the former had revenues of $229.3 million 
for the same 12 months, while the gross of the freight 
forwarders was $93.1 million, 


CARRIERS’ TIME LAG MAY BE 
HASTY ACTION TO SHIPPERS 


“Reconciliation of the right of the carriers for a 
prompt determination of their [rate-increase]| petitions 
with the demand of shippers and government agencies 
to be heard had to be made. We worked this problem 
out as carefully and fairly as the circumstances 
permitted. 

“One of the methods used in meeting the situation 
was to issue interim or intermediate orders granting a 
part of the increases sought without waiting 
for the final conclusion of the proceedings before 
extending any relief. In passing upon the railroads’ 
last petition—the one of March 27, 1953, in Ex 
Parte No. 175—the commission reduced the hearing 
time and adopted the practice of issuing an order in 
advance of the filing of a report explaining the 
reasons for the decision, 

“However, the feeling seems to persist in some 
quarters that there has been too much delay in the 
processing of these petitions, Others, upon whose 
shoulders the burden of paying the increased charges 
fell, have indicated a feeling that we acted too hastily. 

“Of course, in the consideration of this question it 
is necessary to keep in mind that the country’s com- 
merce is far flung; that it is complex and voluminous; 
that it is conducted under tense competitive rivalries; 
and, consequently, that the freight-rate structure is 
intricate and involved and difficult to keep properly 
balanced and free of unjustified discriminations as 
the law requires. 

“Beginning with the decision of June 20, 1946, and 
ending with that of August 10, 1953 we authorized 12 
general railroad freight-rate increases in interim or 
final form. In that period 2 increases were authorized 
in 1946, 2 in 1947, 3 in 1948, 1 in 1949, 2 in 195], 
and 1 in 1952. In 1953 we extended from February 
28, 1954, to December 31, 1955, the expiration date 
of the increases authorized in 1952,” 


TRIP-LEASE BILL PROPOSES 
TO LEGISLATE “CONFUSION” 


“Historically, it has been the presence of un- 
restricted competition which has caused the greatest 
confusion in the rate structure. Enactment of H. R. 
3203 [the trip-lease bill] would undermine the motor 
rate structure and recreate the confusion which pre- 
vailed prior to the passage of the Motor Carrier 
Act in 1935. 

“Our primary purpose in prescribing the leasing 
regulations was to assure that the carrier holding 
operating authority, and not someone else, shall per- 
form the service covered by such operating authority. 
The specific rules, such as those requiring the giving 
of receipts for the vehicle prohibiting indis- 
criminate trip-leasing, and dividing the revenue with 
the vehicle owner, were designed to assure and 
prove that the authorized carrier was performing the 
transportation. Any restriction on our power to obtain 
such assurance will handicap effective regulation of 
interstate transportation.” 


CAUTION AGAIN “THE WORD” 
ON MANAGERIAL DISCRETION 


“During the year there has been additional dis- 
cussion of proposals looking to a number of basic 
changes in transportation regulation. These pro- 
posals involve change in certain legislative stand- 
ards to overcome what the proponents regard as 
impediments to the exercise of proper managerial 
discretion. . . . The thought has been expressed by 
persons speaking in behalf of the railroads that 
greater freedom in ratemaking is essential if rail- 
road rates are to reflect inherent advantages... . 

“The need is noted, however, for a more extensive 
factual basis for implementing such a program, We 
see no reason to change the comment on this pro- 
posal which we made in our last report: ‘It is obvious 
that a substantial change in congressional policy, 
particularly as it relates to intercarrier competition 
in its bearing on the public interest, is presented by 
this type of proposal, and that a more searching 
analysis of the possible advantages and disadvan- 
tages, and of the implications of such a change, must 
be made than any which thus far have come to our 
attention.’ ” 
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USE GENUINE BALDWIN DIESEL PARTS 


“LIMA -HAMILTON 


Large or small, BALDWIN DIESEL PARTS are products of the most 
painstaking design and manufacture. From piston rings and gaskets 
right down to the smallest bushing, roller and bearing, Baldwin diesel 
replacement parts are subject to the same fine engineering that produces 
your Baldwin diesels. Precision manufacture insures perfect fit and peony 
service life. Rigid inspection guarantees their quality. 

You can avoid idle engine time and extra labor costs by using only 
genuine Baldwin parts . . . designed to guarantee the constant, 
trouble-free operation of your Baldwin diesels . . . available at 
Baldwin’s seven conveniently located warehouses. 


Precision checking a fuel pump roller guide (at left) and a fuel pump 
roller (at right). All Baldwin parts receive equally rigid inspection. 


DEPT. 7639, PHILADELPHIA 42, PA. - OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Organizations 


(Continued from page 18) 

tion’s business was drawn by R. E. 
Clark, manager of the Closed Car 
Section of the A.A.R.’s Car Service 
Division. He predicted that, after the 
first quarter, carloadings would im- 
prove “because the economic pulse of 
the nation is strong.” While the year 


may not compare with 1953—‘“the best 
in history”—it will probably compare 
favorably with 1952, he said 

“An appalling number” of dirty 


cars were released by consignees in 
the Twin Cities area, according to a 
survey by the board’s Car Efficiency 
Committee, O. W. Galloway, of Pills- 
bury Mills. Inc., retiring chairman of 
the committee, said that. at his own 
request, railroads of the area tabu- 
lated their car cleanings for a six- 
month period; they handled 14,568 
cars on their cleaning tracks. “We 
point this out to show what can and 
should be done by shippers and re- 
ceivers to improve car supply.” he said. 

The board reaffirmed its previous 
stand calling for repeal of the federal 
transportation tax; voted to pass over 
the regular April meeting in favor of 
concentrating on regional Perfect Ship- 
ping meetings to be held throughout 
board territory; and set Duluth and 
July 29 as the time and place for its 
next meeting. 


Rail-Trailer Chief to Talk 
On Piggyback Developments 


Eugene F. Ryan, president of the 
Rail-Trailer Company, will address 
members of the College of Advanced 
Traffic’s alumni association in Chicago 
February 16. The meeting, to be held 
in the LaSalle Hotel, at 8 p.m., will be 
open to the public. Mr. Ryan has 
agreed to follow his talk with a gen- 
eral question-and-answer session on 
“piggyback.” 

T. J. Boring, general foreman. 
M.C.B. clearing house, Pennsylvania, 
will discuss 1954 A.A.R. interchange 
rules at a meeting of the Eastern 
Car Foreman’s Association, at 7:45 
p.m., February 19, in the Engineering 
Societies Building, New York. 


A mee ing of the Traffie Club of 
Pottsville, to be held February 11 in 
the Necho Allen Hotel, Pottsville, Pa., 
has been designated “Railroad Night.” 
Rev, Clarence Rahn will be principal 
speaker, 


The Traffie Club of Denver will 
hold its annual meeting and election 
of ofheers February 25, in the quarters 


of the Denver Chamber of Commerce 


List of Meetings and Conventions 
appears on page 90, 


Securities 


Washington & Franklin.—Bond 
Extension.—Division 4 of the LC.C. 
has authorized this company to further 
extend, from January 1, 1954, to Janu- 
ary 1, 1966, the maturity date on $378.- 
000 of first mortgage bonds. Property 
of the W&F is leased by the Western 
Maryland, and Division 4 authorized 
the latter road to guarantee principal 
and interest payments on the extended 
bonds. The bonds will be redeemed 
from present holders, then extended 
and resold to the Monumental Life In- 
surance Company. The interest rate 


will be cut to 4 per cent from 44% per 
cent, 


Applications 


ILLINOIS CENTRAL.—To assume liability for $6,- 
000,000 of series 38’ equipment trust certifi- 
cates, to finance in part 50 diesel units costing 
an estimated $8,402,760. 

Description Estimated 

and Builder Unit Cost 
2 2,400-hp. passenger locomotives 

(Electro-Motive Division, General 


Motors Corporation) ............ $256,590 
48 1,750-hp. road-switchers (General 
164,370 


The certificates, dated March 1, would mature 
in 30 semiannual installments of $200,000 each, 
beginning September 1, 1954. They would be 
sold by competitive bidding, with the interest 
rate to be set by such bids. 

LOUISVILLE & NASHVILLE.—To assume liabil- 
ity for $1,995,000 of series M equipment trust 
certificates, the second and final installment of 


Selected Income and Balance-Sheet Items of Class | Steam 
Railways in the United States 


Compiled from 126 reports (Form IBS) representing 130 steam railways 


(Switching and Terminal Companies Not Included) 


Income Items 


1. Net railway operating income 
2. Other income 
3 Total income 
4. Miscellaneous deductions from 
income 

5. Income available for fixed charges 
6. Fixed charges 

6-01. Rent for leased roads and 


For the month of Sept 
1953 19 


3,892,944 4,192,790 
117,066,481 


6,302,731 
27,153,143 


United States 
ember For the nine months of 
52 1953 1952 


$99,941,786 $121,311,183 $845,430,753 $735,526,361 
21,017,639 
120,959,425 140,621,235 1,015,927,833 895, 823,482 


9,310,052 170,497 080 160,497,121 


35,391,217 36,630,056 
136,428,445 980,536,616 859,193,426 


57,935,626 
239,645,595 


56,081,276 
244,423,036 


6-02. Interest deductions 
6-03. Amortization of discount on 
funded debt 249,991 2,251,271 2,242,623 
604 Total fixed charges 33,705,865 302,755,583 299 823,844 
7 Income after fixed charges 83,360,616 102,081 537 677,781,033 559 369 582 
8. Other Deductions 2,867,238 2,986,962 25,934,798 26,689,764 


9 Net income 

16. Depreciation (Way and structures and 
Equipment) 

1. Federal income taxes 


80,493,378 


99 094,575 651,846,235 532,679,818 


42,493,759 41,154,863 375,693,197 360,763,162 
56,400,565 


73,958,176 480,207 120,789,001 


Dividend appropriations 
2-01. On common stock 17,410,173 1°. 817,615 191,149,306 166,806,358 
12-02. On preferred stock 2,983,279 2,909 587 57,608,742 53,619,868 
Ratio of income to fixed charges 
(Item 5 04) 3.47 3.97 3.24 2.87 


Selected Expenditure and Asset Items 


17. Expenditures (gross) for additions and betterments 
18. Expenditures (gross) for additions and betterments 
19. Investments in stocks, bonds, ete., other than those of affiliated com- 


panies (Total, Account 707) 
20. Other unadjusted debits 
21. Cash 
22 Femporary cash investments 
$. Special deposits 
1. Loans and bills receivable 
5. Traflie and car-service balances —Dr 


26. Net balance receivable from agents and conductors 


27. Miscellaneous accounts receivable 
28. Materials and supplies 

29. Interest and dividends receivable 
30. Accrued accounts receivable 

SL. Other current assets 


32 Total current assets (items 21 to 31) 


Selected Liability Items 


40. Funded debt maturing within 6 months? 
41. Loans and bills payable® 

42. Traflic and car-service balances Cr 
43. Audited accounts and wages payable 
44. Miscellaneous accounts payable 

45. Interest matured 

46. Dividends matured unpaid 

47. Unmatured interest accrued 

18. Unmatured dividends declared 

49. Accrued accounts payable 

50. Taxes accrued 

51. Other current liabilities 


52 Totel current liabilities (items 41 to 51) 


53. Analysis of taxes acerved 

53-01. U.S. Government taxes 

53-02. Other than U.S. Government taxes 
54. Other unodjusted credits 


! Represents accruals, including the amount in default 


United States 
Balance at end of September 
1953 1952 


Road $285,.765,250 278,785,612 
Equipment 616 362,392 719,701,245 


154,787,803 183,169,813 
94,638,227 84,976,851 
917,455,641 916,360,526 
1,010,091,454 885,680,328 
78,835,278 126,657,2 

: & 


342,522 


66,323,635 67.652, 
183,109,216 183,574,693 
370,602,853 365,050 425 
834,033,116 872,614,664 
14,171,100 14,969 564 
235,780,235 231,065,147 
34,728,805 37,016,552 


3,748,473,855  3,701,463,937 


$196,952,927 232,615,445 


2,717,542 4,642,955 
114,724,352 112,201,883 
503,801,234 512,276,727 
218,414,061 218,387,408 
410,589,633 41,676,798 
20,186,465 21,265,871 
76,301,221 80,611,855 
18,104.638 20,571,262 
229,732,490 213,128,590 

912,671,747 875,723 


94,243 987 158,465,733 
2,231,487,370 2,258,952,708 
692,380,398 654,467 461 


220,291 439 221,256,165 
287,145,469 275,441,323 


* Includes payments of principal of long-term debt (other than long-term debt in default) which becomes due 


within six mouths after close of month of report 


* Includes obligations which mature not more than one year «fter dete of issue 
Compited by the Bureau of Transport Foeonomics and Siatistics, Interstate Commerce Commission. 


Subject to revision 
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a $9,645,000 issue (Railway Age, August 10, 
1953, page 17). The entire issue is being used 
to purchase 1,750 freight cars costing an esti- 
mated $12,056,250. This final installment would 
be applied toward 250 cre cars. The certificates 
ore dated as of August 15, 1953. The present 
installment, to be sold by competitive bidding, 
would mature in 15 annual installments of 
$133,000 each, beginning August 15, 1954. 


Authorizations 


MISSOURI PACIFIC.—To assume liability for 
$3,000,000 of series WW equipment trust cer’ 
tificates, to finance in part 24 diesel units cost- 
ing an estimated $3,833,016 (Railway Age, De- 
cember 28, 1953, page 62). Division 4 approved 
sale of the certificates for 99.224 with interest 
ot 3% per cent—the bid of Blair, Rollins & 
Co. and one associate—which will make the 
average annual cost of the proceeds approxi- 
mately 3.27 per cent. The certificates, dated 
Januvery 15, will mature in 15 annual install- 
ments of $290,000 each, beginning January 15, 
1955. They were reoffered to the public at prices 
yielding from 2.35 to 3.25 per cent, according to 
maturity. 

VIRGINIAN —To assume liability for $4,200,- 
000 of series D equipment trust certificates, to 
finance in part 25 diesel units costing an esti 
mated $5,305,931 (Railway Age, December 28, 
1953, page 62). Division 4 approved sale of the 
certificates for 99.53, with interest at 234 per 
cent, which will make the average annual cost 
of the proceeds to the road aproximately 2.8 
per cent. Winning bid for the issue was submit- 
ted by Kidder, Peabody & Co. and four asso- 
ciates. The certificates, dated February 1, will 
mature in 15 annual installments of $280,000 
each, beginning February 1, 1955. They were 
reoffered to the public at prices yielding from 
1.85 to 2.9 per cent, according to maturity. 

WESTERN MARYLAND.—To assume liability for 
$4,830,000 of series R equipment trust certifi- 
cates, to finance in part seven diesel units and 
759 freight cars costing an estimated $6,045,885 
(Railway Age, December 28, 1953, page 62). 
Division 4 approved sale of the certificates for 
99.4433, based on interest at 3 per cent, which 
will make the average annual cost of the pro- 
ceeds approximately 3.11 per cent. Winning bid 
for the issue was submitted by Halsey, Stuart 
& Co. The certificates, dated December 15, 1953, 
will mature in 15 annual installments of $322, 
000 each, beginning December 15, 1954 They 
were reoffered to the public at prices yielding 
from 2.25 to 3.1 per cent, according to maturity. 


Dividends Declared 


ALABAMA & VICKSBURG.—$3, semiannual, 
payable April 1 to holders of record March 5 

ATLANTA & CHARLOTTE AIR LINE.—$4.50, 
semiannual, payable March 1 to holders of 
record February 19 

CLEVELAND & PITTSBURGH.—7% guaranteed, 
87/2¢, quarterly; 4% guaranted, 50¢, quarterly; 
both payable March 1 to holders of record Feb- 
ruary 10. , 

ERIE.—$5 preferred, $1.25, quarterly, payable 
March 1, June 1, September 1 and December 1, 


GOVERNMENT OFFERS RR 
TO PRIVATE ENTERPRISE 


Operation of the government-owned 
railroad from Brandywine, Md., to 
the Naval Air Station at Patuxent 
River, will be discontinued next July 
1, the Navy has announced. Ef-orts 
will be made, according to Naval of- 
ficers, to have private enterprise un- 
dertake operation of the railroad to 
accommodate whatever commercial 
traffic may now be utilizing it. 

It is estimated that necessary re- 
pairs to the road would cost ap- 
proximately $1,000,000, with operat- 
ing and maintenance costs exceeding 
$100,000 yearly. The government will 
retain title to the right-of-way to be 
able to reclaim it if needed for mo- 
bilization purposes. If a private com- 
pany does not take over, shipments 
formerly made by rail to and from 


the Naval Air Test Center will be 
diverted to truck and barge service. 
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to holders of record February 10, May 13, 
August 13 and November 12, respectively. 
NASHVILLE, CHATTANOOGA & ST. LOUIS.— 
$1, quorterly, payable March 1 to holders of 
record February 9. 
NORFOLK & WESTERN.—75¢, quorterly, pay- 
able March 10 to holders of record February 11. 
PEORIA & BUREAU VALLEY.—$2.12'/2, payable 
February 10 to holders of record January 29. 
READING.—4% Ist preferred, 50°, quarterly, 
payable March 11 to holders of record Feb- 


ruary 

VICKSBURG, SHREVEPORT & PACIFIC.—com- 
mon, $2.50, semiannual; 5% preferred, $2.50, 
semiannual, both payable April 1 to holders of 
record March 5. 


Security Price Averages 


Feb. Prev. Last 
2 Week Year 
Average price of 29 repre- 
sentative railway stocks 61.40 61.52 69.64 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway bonds 93.41 93.26 95.20 


Labor & Wages 


Carriers’ Non-Op Piea 
Denied by Federal Court 


Just at press time for this issue. Fed- 
eral District Judge W. G. Knoch dis- 
missed in Chicago the carriers’ petition 
for a declaratory judgment as to 
whether or not the health, welfare and 
free transportation demands of the 15 
non-operating unions were outside the 
scope of the Railway Labor Act and 
thus not a subject for negotiation. His 
action parallels that of Presidential 
emergency board Chairman Charles 
Loring, who earlier had overruled a 
carrier plea that testimony on these de- 
mands be stricken from the record. Mr. 
Loring is retired chief justice of the 
Minnesota Supreme Court. Hearings by 
his board have been recessed until Feb- 
ruary 15. 

Here is a rundown of other railway 
labor developments: 

Engineers The National Media- 
tion Board is currently conferring with 


representatives of the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers and the carriers 
over the former group’s demands for a 
30 per cent wage boost. The union has 
turned down a settlement offer based 
upon that already accepted by the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen and 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Fire- 
men & Enginemen. The sessions, up to 
press time for this issue, were termed 
“routine” by a carrier spokesman, 
Dispatchers Because the so- 
called “trainman settlement” package 
didn’t come up to the needs of “the 
skilled employees we represent.” O. H, 
Braese, president of the American 
Train Dispatchers Association, has 
asked the mediation board to step into 
the case. Four weeks’ paid vacations 
and a universal sick-leave plan are 
among the demands of this group. 
Yardmasters Similarly, the 
Railroad Yardmasters of North Ameri- 
ca have turned down a carrier offer of 
settlement with a “trainman” package 
because “it doesn’t meet the special 
needs of the yardmasters,” according 
to President Milton G. Sehoch, His 
group seeks a 45 per cent pay boost to 
“restore yardmasters to their historic 
other rail 


wage relationship with 
workers.” 
Switchmen \ strike ballot is 


currently being circulated among mem- 
bership of the Switchmen’s Union of 
North America on western roads 
(which are the only ones active in the 
current negotiations——others having 
signed standby agreements). The bal- 
lots would authorize the union’s na- 
tional wage-rules committee to set an 
actual strike date as it saw fit. Presi- 
dent W. A. Fleete previously turned 
down a “trainman settlement” package 
offered by the carriers. 

Pullman Conductors The 
O.R.C. has requested the mediation 
board to step into the case involving 
the union's demands for a shorter work 
month for Pullman Company condue- 


THERE’S NO MISTAKING the identity of this new enginehouse at Edwards- 


ville, Ill, The letters are almost as tall as the painters who put them up. 


: 
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tors. The union is seeking a 174hr. 
work month; the company has offered 
205. One qualified observer said he felt 
the spread between the demand and 
the offer was such that it could hardly 
be reconciled through mediation pro- 
cedures. He predicted the case would 
probably wind up under arbitration or 
under a Presidential emergency board. 

Express Clerks—The Presidential 
emergency board is expected to render 
its report on February 17 on the de- 
mands of the Brotherhood of Railway 
Clerks for wage increases varying up 
to 37% cents an hour for members 
employed by the Railway Express 
Agency. 

Conductors—At press time no re- 
portable developments have come from 
the mediation proceedings of — the 
O.R.C.’s demands for graduated rates 
of pay based on weight on drivers of 
locomotives hauling a train. 


In Congress 


Senate Group Names 
New Subcommittees 


A new slate of subcommittees was 
named last week by the Senate Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Commit- 
tee. Former subcommittees were abol- 
ished to make way for the new assign- 
ments. 

Senator Bricker, Republican of Ohio, 
heads the overall Senate Committee. 
Transportation subcommittees estab- 
lished last week include those on sur- 
face transport, water transport and 
aviation, 

The surface transport group will be 
headed by Senator Schoeppel, Repub- 
lican of Kansas. Senator Butler, Re- 
publican of Maryland, is chairman of 
the water transportation subcommittee, 
and the aviation chairman will be Sen- 
ator Griswold, Republican of Nebras- 
ka. 
Members Changed Membership 
of the Senate Interstate Commerce 
Committee has changed in the past 
year as a result of the death of Senator 
Tobey, Republican of New Hampshire, 


Pardon Our Slip .. . 


..» But, on page 18 of the January 
18 issue we stated, “The installation of 
tie pads coincident with the laying of 
new rail has been standard practice on 
the New York, New Haven & Hartford 
since 1951 when it was decided that 
such a policy would result in an in- 
crease in tie life of approximately 10 
per cent through the reduction of de- 
terioration and mechanical wear of ties 
in the plate area.” We now find that 
the sentence should have read, “. . . ap- 
proximately 50 per cent...” Our 
apologies to all concerned 
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and the transfer of two other Repub- 
licans, Capehart of Ohio and Cooper 
of Kentucky. 

Present lineup of the committee is 


as follows: 

Republicans: Bricker, Schoeppel, Butler, Potter 
of Michigan, Griswold, Duff of Pennsylvania, 
Purtell of Connecticut and Payne of Maine. 

Democrats: Johnson of Colorado, Magnuson of 
Washington, Johnson of Texas, Hunt of Wyo- 
ming, Pastore of Rhode Island, Monroney of 
Oklahoma and Smothers of Florida. 


Equipment & Supplies 


FREIGHT CARS 


The Denver & Rio Grande West- 
ern has ordered 10 cabooses from its 
own shops at a cost of $125,000. 


LOCOMOTIVES 


The IHinois Central has ordered 
50 diesel units from the Electro-Motive 
Division of General Motors Corpora- 
tion at an estimated cost of $8,402,760. 
Included are 48 1,750-hp. general pur- 
pose units and two 2,400-hp. passen- 
ger units. 


The Nickel Plate has ordered 25 
diesel units, at an estimated cost of 
$3,737,171. The American Locomotive 
Company will build 23 1,600-hp. road- 
switchers, and the  Baldwin-Lima- 
Hamilton Corporation, two 1,600-hp. 
all-service ‘switchers. 


MARINE 


Bethlehem Steel’s Staten 
Island Yard Set Record 


Bethlehem Steel Company’s Staten 
Island, N.Y., yard delivered 112 har- 
bor craft of various types in 1953, mak- 
ing it an all-time high for the yard 
from the standpoint of deliveries, ac- 
cording to Arthur Hiltebrant, general 
manager of Bethlehem’s New York dis- 
trict shipyards. The yard’s 1953 pro- 
duction was largely attributed to the 
“forward-looking replacement program 
undertaken by railroads with fleets in 
New York harbor, under sponsorship 
of the General Managers Association.” 

During the past few years, the yard 
has constructed more than 230 craft 
for railroads, including deck scows, 
freight barges, car floats, tugs, pon- 
toons and derrick hulls. » 


The Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western has ordered 10 freight barges 
from the Staten Island, N.Y., yard of 
the Bethlehem Steel Company. 


SPECIAL 


Railway Maintenance Corporation 
has received orders for 10 MeWilliams 
ballast distributors for the Pennsyl- 
vania and eight for the New York 
Central. 


Supply Trade 


G.E. Opens New Apparatus 
Service Shop, Warehouse 


The General Electric Company 
formally opened its new $1,600,000 
apparatus service shop and warehouse 
in Philadelphia on January 28. The 
structure is on an eight-acre site at 
Erie avenue and | street on the main 
line of the Pennsylvania. 

R. B. Rose, manager of the new 
shop, said “it provides the increased 
space, tools and equipment necessary 
to service the rapid expansion of in- 
dustrial and transportation business in 
the Philadelphia area. We will be able 
to repair all major transportation, 
utility and industrial electrical ap- 
paratus.” 


Morrison, International 
Realine Operations 


In a relinement of operations of the 
Morrison Railway Supply Corporation 
and its affiliate, the International Rail- 
way Car Company, all car building 
and repairs will be carried out by In- 
ternational, which will take over opera- 
tion of the Buffalo, N. Y., car repair 
plant formerly conducted by Morrison. 
The car leasing program known as 
“The Morrison Plan” has also been 
turned over to International, as have 
leases involving approximately 500 
freight cars. A part of International’s 
Kenton, Ohio, plant will be used for 
freight car repairs, but the main opera- 
tion there will continue to be the build- 
ing of cabooses. 

All other related railway operations 
will be handled by Morrison Railway 
Supply, including track reconditioning 
for short-line and industrial railroads, 
the manufacture and sale of the Con- 
don highway crossing, and three track 
reclamation plants for the Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Karl F. Long, formerly with the 
Pullman Company, has been appointed 
chief engineer for International, and 
Alois C, Gesegnet, formerly with the 
Merchants Despatch Transportation 
Company, has been named superin- 
tendent of the Buffalo operations. 

Latest railroad to sign a lease agree- 
ment with Morrison is the Illinois 
Terminal, which is leasing 150 flat 
cars. In addition, several other rail- 
roads reportedly are negotiating for 
leasing agreements. 


Robert D. Curley has been ap- 
pointed assistant vice-president, sales. 
of Standard Forgings Corporation, 
at Chicago. 


Paul Renshaw, chairman of the 
board of General Railway Signal 
Company, has established a $6,000 
scholarship at Rensselaer Polytechnic 
Institute. The 1954 award will pay 
$1,000 annually to the recipient of the 
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The 6-SL Brake handles easily and responds quickly. 
With it, you can speed up your switching opera- 
tions and still protect the lading. 


Westinghouse Air Brake 
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kK. 5S. HOWARD (left), has been appointed vice-presiden 
—steel foundry, Canadian Car & Foundry Co.; E. W. 
JOHNSON cent'r), vice-president in charge of sales of 
railway car equipment; and G. G. WALSH, assistant vice- 


president, industrial relations. They were formerly, respec- 
i tively, assistant vice-president, foundry division; sales man- 
ager, car division; and manager, personnel and industrial 
relations department. 


scholarship for a four-year course in 
science or engineering, and the insti- 
tute is to receive $2,000 to meet costs 
in excess of regular tuition charges. 


William B. Barnard, sales en- 
gineer for Minneapolis - Honeywell 
Regulator Company at Philadelphia, 
has been named assistant sales man- 
ager, transportation division, at Min- 
neapolis, 


Robert Beecken, representative in 
the export division of American 
Brake Shoe Company, has been ad- 
vanced to manager of railway product 
sales of that division. 


Claude E. Hippensteel, general 
traffic manager of the Okonite Com- 
pany, has retired. 


John L. Marshall, assis:ant dis- 
trict sales manager at Fort Worth, 
Tex., for the American Steel & Wire 
Co., a subsidiary of the United States 


Steel Corporation, has been named 
assistant to general sales manager of 
the Cyclone Fence department at Wau- 
kegan, Ill. Appointed to succeed him 
is Charles J. Kinman, a salesman at 
Fort Worth. 


Morton Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Muskegon Heights, Mich., has 
appointed Oren G. Rutemiller as 
manager of sales and engineering; 
Sherwood Basch as acting chief en- 
gineer; and Kenneth Oslund as chief 
engineer, welding division. 


Robert McNeal Smith, assistant 
vice-president, sales, eastern area, 
Pittsburgh Screw & Bolt Corp., has 
been elected a vice-president. 


Allen B. DuMont Laboratories. 
Inc., has formed a communications 
products division, which will develop, 
manufacture and market mobile radio 
transmitter and receiver equipment. 
The new division will comprise two 


major units—a television transmitter 
department and a mobile communica- 
tions department. The latter will be 
headed by Fred M. Link, formerly 
president of Link Radio Corpora- 
tion, as director of operations. 


William A. Bauer, chairman of 
the board of Baker-Raulang Com- 
pany, has also been elected president, 
succeeding James W. Moran, retired. 
Charles N. Sumwalt, Jr., vice-presi- 
dent, eastern sales division has been 
appointed executive vice-president. 


H. Rowell Conklin has been ap- 
pointed manager, Milwaukee office, of 
Continental-Diamond Fibre Com- 
pany, succeeding Walter R. Clarke, 
deceased. 


R. J. Marschalk, district manager 
for Homelite Corporation at San 
Francisco, has been appointed Chicago 
district sales manager, with head- 
quarters at Melrose Park, Ill. 


AMERICAN LOCOMOTIVE COMPANY has established a 
new marketing organization, responsible for market re- 
search, product planning and all field sales. Management 
changes to staff the new organization include appoint- 
ment of WILLIAM A. CALLISON (left), formerly vice- 
president, eastern sales, as vice-president in charge of 
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customer relations for all product divisions; WILLIAM 
F. LEWIS (center), formerly vice-president, western sales, 
as vice-president in charge of marketing; and ARTHUR 
T. LAWRANCE (right), formerly southwest regional sales 
manager, Alco Products division, as general manager of 
field sales, all products. 
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New Facilities 


38 Miles of Welded Rail 
Programed by Santa Fe 


The Sante Fe is currently engaged 
in a welded rail program that will re- 
sult in 38.7 miles of 115-lb. rail being 
laid on its Eastern and Oklahoma di- 
visions. From 30 to 37 standard rail 
lengths are welded into continuous 
rail with Oxweld equipment located at 
Topeka, Kan.; completed rail lengths 
are then loaded directly onto flat cars 
for handling to location. 

Twe shifts are currently employed 
at the pressure welding site, both to 
speed the program and to lower oper- 
ating costs for the welding machine, 
which has been teased on a monthly 
basis, a spokesman for the Santa Fe 
explained. 


Rio Grande’s ‘54 Budget 
Exceeds $3 Million 


The largest single project planned 
by the Denver & Rio Grande Western 
during 1954 is installation of a total 
of 45 miles of new 115-lb. rail at vari- 
ous main-line locations. The rail and 
other track materials is expected to 
cost slightly more than $1.7 million. 
An additional $148,000 will be spent 
for new bridges, trestles and culverts, 
and $149,700 has been allocated for 
new yard trackage. 

A modern telephone system will be 
installed between Denver, Grand 
Junction and Salt Lake City; it will 
carry superimposed teletype channels. 
The road also proposes to move two 
existing C.T.C. machines at Funston, 
Colo., and Green River, Utah, to con- 
solidate them with C. T. C. equip- 
ment presently located at Grand Junc- 
tion, Colo. 

Ten all-steel cabooses will be con- 
structed in company shops at a total 


cost of $125,000. 


Canadian Pacifie.—The Canadian 
Parliament has approved a bill auth- 
orizing the CPR to construct a 15-mile 
branch line from Havelock, Ont., about 
halfway between Ottawa and Toronto, 
north to Nephton. Purpose of the 
branch, which is estimated to cost 
about $1,500,000, is to improve trans- 
portation facilities for the American 
Nepheline Company, which mines 
Nepheline syenite — used in making 
glass and pottery — at Nephton. 


Erie. — The IL.C.C. has authorized 
abandonment of the Erie’s original 
main line between Howells Junction, 
N. Y., and Graham, approximately 11 
miles, and diversion of all through 
traffic to the paralleling Graham line, 
which provides better grade conditions. 
crossing the Shawangunk mountains at 
an elevation about 100 ft. lower than 
the older route. In connection with the 
diversion, the Erie will build a new 
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passenger station at Otisville, N. Y., 
and a passenger shelter at Howells; 
and will convert a little more than six 
miles of the original line to a spur 
track to serve existing industries in 
those two communities. The new route 
will be included in approximately 50 
miles of line operated under centralized 
trafhe control from Jersey City, N. J., 
70 miles away. 


Long Island. — LI Trustee Wil- 
liam Wyer has requested approval 
from the New York Public Service 
Commission for a $313,000 program to 
improve grade-crossing protection at 
seven locations in Nassau county and 
three in Suffolk County. Automatic 
gates would be installed at eight of 
the crossings and flashing light signals 
at the other two. 


Pennsylvania.—A new freight sta- 
tion serving the Muskegon (Mich.) 
and Muskegon Heights area was 
opened for business January 4, The 
new 100-ft. by 32-ft. building has a 
40-ft. concrete platform and ramp. The 
freighthouse track is 580 ft. long and 
parallels the road’s Muskegon-Grand 
Rapids line. The PRR began handling 
its own business in the area on January 
1, following termination of industrial 
switching arrangements with the Grand 


Trunk Western. 


St. Louis-San Franciseo.— Division 
4 of the LC.C. has authorized this 
road to rehabilitate a 1.4-mile  seg- 
ment of line in Cherokee county, Kan., 
and to construct a l-mile extension to 
this segment. The new line will serve 
manufacturing plants near Joplin, Mo. 
Cost of rehabilitating and extending 
the line is estimated at $108,892. 


Santa Fe.—-A contract covering con- 
struction of electrical substation facili- 
ties, truck storage garage, and non- 
ferrous metals and ‘burlap storage 
building, and completion of storehouse 
building, all at Corwith, Ill, has been 
awarded to the Ellington Miller Com- 
pany, Chicago. The work is part of 
the overall modernization of Corwith 
yard (Chicago). 


Texas & Pacifie.—A new frame 
depot will be built at Greggton, Tex. 
Studies are currently under way to 
determine what type of public address 
system will be installed in the El 
Paso passenger station. Work will soon 
begin on passing track extensions be- 
tween Fort Worth and Baird, with 
present sidings to be extended to 7,500 
ft. A new siding will be built at Sweet- 
water. Mechanical department facilities 
at Addis, La., are being rebuilt for 
diesel locomotive maintenance. Addi- 
tional fuel oil facilities are to be pro- 
vided and a number of buildings 
including a blacksmith shop, a shop 
building and garage formerly used by 
T&P Motor Transport, a turntable and 
20 engine pits—will be retired. The 
maintenance of way equipment repair 
shop at Marshall, Tex., is being en- 
larged by a 100-ft. by 51-ft. addition. 


Railway Officers 

ARKANSAS & LOUISIANA MIS- 
SOURI.—-F. T. Whited, president, 
has been elected chairman of the 
board; R. F. Humble, vice-president 
and general auditor, has been elected 
president and general manager; Wal- 
lace Nelson, traffic manager, has been 
elected vice-president and traffic man- 
ager, and J. V. Willis, assistant gen- 
eral auditor, has been elected secre 
tary and treasurer, all at Shreveport, 
La. 


BANGOR & AROOSTOOK. 
Robert W. Miller has been appointed 
assistant division agent at Limestone 
Air Force Base, to handle rail and 
bus passenger traf: and rail freight 
trafic for that installation, 

Because of demands of an expanding 
personnel program, Carl E. Delano, 
director of personnel, has been relieved 
of collateral duties in passenger traffic 
and public relations departments. J. 
Fred Smith, passenger traffic man- 
ager—rail, has been appointed pas- 
senger traffic manager. Kenneth S, 
Ludden continues as assistant director 
public relations, reporting to Russell 
H. Peters, assistant to president. 


BOSTON & MAINE.—Neal Hol- 
Jland, commerce counsel, has been ap- 
pointed general attorney at Boston. 

Herbert E. Bixler, general su- 
perintendent transportation, has been 
appointed assistant to president, with 
headquarters as before at Boston. Mr. 
Bixler, a graduate of Amherst College, 
who also holds an M.S, degree from 
Yale University, joined the B&M in 
1950 as general superintendent trans- 
portation after 14 years experience on 


Herbert E. Bixler 


the New Haven as merchandise super- 
visor, superintendent freight transpor- 
tation, transportation assistant and 
general superintendent transportation, 

As reported in Railway Age January 
1], page 250, Riehard Jackson has 
been appointed general counsel at 
Boston, Mr. Jackson, born in Medford, 
Mass., was graduated from Dartmouth 
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(A.B., 1933, Phi Beta Kappa) and 
Columbia Law School (LL.B., 1938). 
Following his discharge from the U.S, 
Navy as lieutenant commander in 1946, 


Richard Jackson 


Mr. Jackson became an attorney for 
the B&M and was appointed general 
attorney in 1947, 

Whiteomb Haynes, superintendent 


of the Fitchburg division at Greens- 
field, Mass., has been appointed gen- 
eral superintendent transportation at 
Boston, Tracy R. Quick, assistant 
superintendent, Fitchburg division, has 
been promoted to superintendent of 
that division, with headquarters re- 
maining at Greenfield. Henry H. Liv- 
ingston, Jr., assistant superintendent 
of the Terminal division at Concord, 
N.H., has been transferred to the 
Fitchburg division at Greenfield. 


BURLINGTON, — Cecil G. Ker- 
SCY, assistant general passenger agent 
at Chicago, has been named manager 
mail, baggage and express traffic at 
that point, succeeding the late Donald 
C. Raffensparger. Richard A. 
Campbell, general agent — passenger 
department at Omaha, replaces Mr. 
Kersey. 


CENTRAL OF GEORGIA, — H. 
C. White, assistant freight traffic 
manager, sales, has been appointed 
general freight traffic manager at 
Savannah, succeeding William E. 
Stewart, who has retired after more 
than 51 years’ service. E. Candler 


Jones, assistant freight traffic manager 
at Atlanta, has been named freight 
traffic manager, sales and service, at 
Savannah, succeeding Charles D. 
Chancellor, who has retired after 55 
years of service. Allen W. Sanders, 
assistant freight traffic manager, has 
been promoted to freight traffic man- 
ager, rates, with headquarters as be- 
fore at Savannah. Edward J. McCaf- 
frey, general freight agent (rates),,. 
has been named assistant freight traffic 
manager at Savannah. Kendrick R. 
Bragg, assistant general freight agent, 
has been appointed general freight 
agent, Savannah. A. D. Humphrey and 
Thomas J. Wren have been ap- 
pointed assistant general freight agents 
at Savannah. Raymond D. Massey, 
division freight agent at Augusta, has 
been named assistant freight traffic 
manager at Atlanta, succeeding Mr. 
Jones. R. E. Pendley has been ap- 
pointed general agent at Winston- 
Salem, N.C., succeeding L. J. Ward, 
who replaces Mr. Massey as division 
freight agent at Augusta. 

R. E. Sease has been appointed 
general superintendent transportation 
at Savannah. The position of superin- 


ACCOUNTING... 
(Continued from page 71) 


rather than as two unrelated sub- 
jects. This study should be aimed 
at determining the varying degrees 
of correlation that exist between 
changes in the volume of physical 
activity and the various cost ele- 
ments. With the statistical tech- 
niques available today, it should be 
possible to develop from such a 
study standards of performance suf- 
ficiently sensitive to the changes in 
the level of operating activity to 
serve as reliable and useful guides 


to transportation supervisors. 

The fourth requisite for an effec- 
tive supervisory control tool is sim- 
plicity. Accounting statements do 
not control costs. The value of a 


control statement is derived solely 
from its usefulness to the people in a 
position actually to exercise control 
over costs, Transportation super- 
visors have a full-time job in operat- 
ing the railroad, If they are to be 
expected to use a control statement, 
the information that can be of use to 
them must be readily accessible in 
an understandable form. If they are 
furnished with a report that requires 
a great deal of their time for analy- 
sis and interpretation before it can 
be of use to them, they simply will 
not use it. The finest control report 
conceivable is nothing but a worth- 
less piece of paper if the people for 
whom it is intended do not use it. 
Accounting terms, such as debits, 
credits, adjustments, reversals, ac- 
cruals, etc., have little meaning to an 


D. B. WOOMER (left), 
assistant auditor disburse- 
ments, Pere Marquette 
district, Chesapeake & 
Ohio, Detroit, receives 
check for $100 for his 
prize-winning paper’ in 
Railway Age’s essay con- 
test. Tithe of Mr. Woom- 
er’s paper was “Account- 
ing Service to Transpor- 
tation Supervisors.” Mak- 
ing the presentation is J. 
W. Milliken, associate 
editor of Railway Age. C. 
J. Millikin, assistant gen- 
eral manager of the PM 
district, looks on at right. 


operating man and should be avoid- 
ed, The only way to encourage use 
of control statements is to keep them 
simple and easy to use. It should al- 
ways be kept in mind that the man 
being served is a transportation spe- 
cialist, and not a certified public ac- 
countant. 

This then is the way this writer 
believes that the accounting depart- 
ments can increase their service to 
the operating departments. The trans- 
portation supervisory personnel who 
play a dominant role in determining 
a railroad’s operating efficiency have 
not been receiving adequate cost- 
control service from the accounting 
departments. Adequate service to 
them calls for prompt, frequent cost- 
control statements with expenses re- 
ported on a responsibility basis so 
that the supervisor can relate them 
to his specific job. In addition, he 
should be supplied with a means of 
evaluating his performance so that 
he can react quickly and effectively 
to changed conditions, Further, this 
information should be reported to 
him in a clear, concise, easy-to-use 
form. The means for supplying this 
service at a reasonable cost are avail- 
able to the accounting departments 
of the American railroads. The dis- 
charge of their responsibility to op- 
erating management requires that 
they render this service. 
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because of We MITES 


It’s the WEARMITES in Diesel engine oil . . . those “engine ter- 
mites”—Grit, Dirt and Tarry Sludge . . . that foul up running and 
maintenance schedules. Where there’s dirty oil—there you'll find 
WEARMITES—and the sound, sure way to eliminate them is. . . 
WIX ENGINEERED FILTRATION. 


WIX ENGINEERED FILTRATION provides prescription filtration 
for your lubrication needs with proven types of filter cartridges, de- 
signed and engineered to meet the varying conditions posed by pas- 
senger, freight or yard operation. You may choose between interlapped 
white cotton thread construction, colored cotton threads or a new WIX 
filtrant of finely divided, high rag content, felted paper — hydraulically 
packed. Thus, you can key your filtration practice to suit your running 
conditions and your filter change schedule . . . always keeping lubri- 
cating oil “in the pink”. 

Solve your filtration problems with WIX Railroad Oil Filter Cartridges. 
Keep engines out of the shops longer .. . running smoother . . . and 
enjoy the economy of WIX ENGINEERED FILTRATION. Write for 
full particulars today! 


)LUBE 
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RAILROAD OIL FILTERS 


WIX CORPORATION - GASTONIA, N. C. 
Warehouse Stocks in: Gastonia’ Atianta‘New York’ Chicago’ St. Paul’ St. Louis’ Sacramento 
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Precision construction .. . 
controlled density . . . uni- 
form quality . . . self-con- 
tained sealing gaskets and 
many other WIX plus fea- 
tures add up to WIX Engi- 
neered Filtration. Whether 
for Lubricating or Fuel Oil, 
crush-proof, non-collapsible 
WIX Filter Cartridges show 
a decided dollars and cents 
advantage for you. 
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tendent transportation, formerly held 
by Mr. Sease, has been abolished. 

Mr. White first joined the CofG as 
agent in his native town of Thomas- 


H. C. White 


Allen W. Sanders 


ton, Ga., February 1, 1914, and was 
named assistant freight traffic man- 
ager, sales, at Savannah January 1, 
1950, 

Mr. Jones, born in Waynesboro, Ga., 
began his career as statistical clerk in 
the CofG traffic department at Savan- 
nah March 5, 1921. He was appointed 
assistant freight traffic manager at 
Atlanta February 1, 1952. 


Mr. Sanders started his railroad 


career as mimeograph operator in the 
general freight office of the CofG at 
Savannah, his native city. He became 
assistant freight traffic manager Sep- 
tember 1, 1945. 


CHESAPEAKE & OHIO.—P. E. 
Clough, agent-general yardmaster at 
Ludington, Mich., has been appointed 
terminal manager-agent at that point. 

P. E. Brammer and R. W. Vaw- 
ter have been appointed special en- 
gineers—operations, at Huntington, W. 
Va. W. S. C. Burwell, junior master 
mechanic, has been named master 
mechanic at Russell, Ky., succeeding 
Jj. E. Garretson, retired. 

L. R. Long has been appointed 
assistant comptroller, with headquar- 
ters remaining at Cleveland. 

J. J. Ohorodnik, staff assistant, 
operating department, has been ap- 
pointed assistant to assistant general 
manager at Detroit. 

F, J. McCarthy has been appointed 
assistant to vice-president, will 
handle passenger and public relations 
at Chicago. Mr. McCarthy was mem- 


F. J. MeCarthy 


bership secretary of the Federation for 
Railway Progress from 1947 to 1949 
and, more recently, a partner in the 
George E. Forbes Real Estate Com- 
pany. 

Alfred O. Jones, assistant division 
engineer at Hinton, W.Va., has been 
advanced to division engineer at De- 
troit, succeeding R. T. Guest, re- 
signed. 

CHICAGO & NORTH WEST- 
ERN.—T. M. Van Patten, assistant 
director personnel at Chicago, has 
been promoted to director personnel 
there, succeeding Guy F. Stephens, 
vice-president in charge of personnel, 
who retired recently. O. E. Krause, 
assistant personnel officer, has been 
appointed personnel officer, and O. J. 
Gartrell, schedule examiner, has been 
named personnel officer. 

Named as general labor attorney is 
William J. Fremon, general attorney. 

Harold A. Lenske, public rela- 
tions assistant at Chicago, has been 
appointed editor of the North West- 
ern’s employee magazine, The News- 


liner, succeeding George W. East- 
land, who is to become editor of an 
employee magazine to be established 
by the. Delaware, Lackawanna & West- 
ern (Railway Age, January 4, pages 
16 and 253). 


GREAT NORTHERN. — As re- 
ported in Railway Age January 4, R. 
R. Manion has been appointed chief 
engineer at St. Paul. Mr. Manion went 
to the GN from the Pennsylvania in 


R. R. Manion 


1938 as office assistant to operating 
vice-president. He became trainmaster 
in 1940 and engineer maintenance of 
way in 1946, 

Fred E. Wiesner, office engineer 
at Seattle, and B. E. Burr, division 
engineer at Spokane, retired December 
31. Named to succeed Mr. Wiesner is 
B. G. Anderson, division engineer 
at Great Falls, Mont., while K. E. 
Wyckoff, instrumentman at Spokane, 
replaces Mr. Burr. Mr. Anderson has 
been succeeded by Arlie Bornhoft, 
instrumentman at Great Falls. L. W. 
Leitze, rail detector car operator, has 
been advanced to engineer of track at 
St. Paul. 

H. E. Colman, general foreman, 
has been appointed superintendent 
shops, with headquarters as before at 
Superior, Wis., succeeding H. A. M. 
Whyte, whose appointment as assist- 
ant to chief mechanical officer at St. 
Paul was reported in Railway Age 
January 4, 

Harley J. Sprague has been ap- 
pointed division storekeeper at Minot 
Store, N.D., succeeding A. W. Nelson, 
who has retired after 36 years of 
service. 

W. H. Lange and J. B. Darling 
have been appointed assistant auditors 
of disbursements at St. Paul. Account- 
ing personnel at that point whose titles 
have been changed include D. G. 
Peterson, auditor car records, who 
becomes auditor equipment service ac- 
counts; J. H. Hoelscher, joint fa- 
cility accountant, whose new title is 
auditor joint facility accounts; and L. 
G. E. Johnson, traveling joint facility 
accountant, who becomes western audi- 
tor. 

Retiring as general agent at Bill- 
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ings. Mont., is D. C. Bates, who has 
been succeeded by H. E. Johnson, 
general agent at Buffalo, N.Y. 

N. Stockhammer, assistant secre- 
tary and assistant treasurer, in charge 
of the company’s financial office in New 
York, retired January 31, after 52 
years of service. R. M. O'Kelly, as- 
sistant secretary and assistant treas- 
urer, succeeds Mr. Stockhammer in 
charge of the New York financial office. 
E. V. Fink has been appointed assist- 
ant treasurer at New York. 


NORTHERN PACIFIC. LeRoy 
H. Hines, vice-president—oil develop- 
ment, has resigned from that position 


effective February 15. short joint 
announcement issued by Mr. Hines 
and NP-President Robert S. MacFar- 
lane indicated that Mr. Hines would 


announce his future plans in a short 
time. It gave no indication as to 
whether or not a successor would be 
named. Mr. Hines came to the NP 
in 1952 as vice-president. He was 
placed in charge of oil development 
operations on the more than three 
million acres of land in the Williston 
Basin which the road either owns out- 
right or to which it has mineral rights. 


PACIFIC ELECTRIC. — T. L. 
Wagenbach, general manager at Los 
Angeles, retired January 7. His duties 
have been assumed by G. F. Squires, 
vice-president, whose new title is vice- 
president and general manager; and 
Russell Moebius, who has been pro- 
moted from general superintendent to 
assistant general manager. 


PANHANDLE & SANTA FE.— 
Clinton Louis Heimbach, road- 
master at San Angelo, Tex., has been 
named assistant professor of railroad 
engineering for the second semester 
of 1953-1954 at the University of 
Michigan. Mr. Heimbach will teach 
courses in railroad and transportation 
engineering and cooperate with the 
railroad industry in development of re- 
search interest in this field. 


PITTSBURG & SHAWMUT. — 
Charles Donley & Associates have 
been appointed traffic business 
consultants at 34 Market place, Pitts- 
burgh 22. Special attention will be 
given to assisting industries in locating 
plants along the P&S line in Arm- 
strong and Jefferson counties, Pa. 


PULLMAN COMPANY.—Charles 
Corazza, assistant auditor receipts, 
and J. Arnold Zeller, capital ex- 
penditure accountant, have retired. 


SOUTHERN.—Robert S. Hamil- 
ton has been appointed to the newly 
created position of plans engineer 
(mechanical department) at Washing- 
ton, D.C. Mr. Hamilton was formerly 
consultant in the management services 
department of Arthur Young & Co. at 
Chicago. In his new position Mr. 
Hamilton will direct and supervise a 
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continuing study and analysis of shop 
methods and procedures throughout 
the entire system. 

William F. Cross, secretary to tax 
commissioner, has been promoted to 
assistant tax agent, with headquarters 
remaining at Atlanta, Ga. 

Joel T. Gheesling, Jr., has been 
appointed assistant general western 
freight agent at Chicago, succeeding 
J. Russell Price, who has been ap- 
pointed general agent, freight depart- 
ment, at Detroit, replacing R. E,. 
Spalding, resigned. Harold G. Lind, 
commercial agent, has been appointed 
district freight agent. with headquar- 


ters as before at Detroit, succeeding 
William H. Heggarty, who replaces 
Mr. Gheesling as division freight and 
passenger agent at St. Louis. Charles 
E. Maynard, commercial agent at 
Belle Glade, Fla., has been appointed 
district freight and passenger agent at 
Orlando, Fla., succeeding O. W. Hurl- 
bert, Jr., deceased. Terry L. Sellers, 
commercial agent at West Palm Beach, 
has been named district freight and 
passenger agent at Belle Glade. Earl 
L. Dearhart, Jr., district freight agent 
at Birmingham, Ala., has been ap- 
pointed assistant general freight and 
(Con inued on page 97) 


SPECIAL 


500,000 LB. CAPACIT 


FLAT CAR 


Built by. 


Where the “Special” is 
Stenderd and The 
“Standard” is Special } 


“Special” cars for industrial 
requirements are standard 
procedure here at Thrall. At 


the same time, “Standard” >. 
cars for inter-change service ot 
benefit from special custom a 
shop construction at interest- aa 
ing prices. How can we offer 
an attractive proposition on v 
both? Flexible production fa- é 
cilities plus 38 years of de- e 
veloping them pretty well >. 


sum it up. 


For examples of the wide range 
of cars we've built, or design 
help with your car problem, 
Just write or call collect. 


Westinghouse 500,000-lIb. 
capacity special design flat car. 
Cast steel underframe. Length 
over strikers 45'4”. Width over 


all 10’0”. 
E. 
626 69 


CAR MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


2602 Wallace St., 
Chicago Heights, Iilinois 
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Meetings & Conventions 


The following list gives names and addresses of 
secretaries, and dates and places of next or regular 


meetings 


Am Brake Association. Lawrence Wilcox. Room 
#27,, Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4. Annual meet 
ing September 13-15, 1954, Hotel Sherman, Chicago 

Rattway Sorriy Association.-C. F. Weil, 
VY. O. Box 5522, Chicago 80. Exhibit at Coordinated 
Mechanical Associations meeting, September 12-15, 
1954, Hotel Sherman, Chicago 

Amenican Association or Baccace Taarvic Man 
ALEKS T. K, Stanton, 1450 Railway Exchange Bldg 
St. Louis 41. Annual meeting, June 15-17, 1954 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago 

AMEKICAN AssociaTLON OF VPassencen Rate Mew 
William Bina, 1115 Railway Exchange, Chicago 4 

Amrnican Association Passencen Trarric Ov 
ricems. Branch, Eastern Time Table Distribut 
ing Company, Liberty Street Terminal, New York 6 

AmMenican Association ov Sureninren 
DENTS Mies Flise La Chance Room 901, 431 S&S 
Dearborn St., Chicago 5. Annual meeting, June 8-10 
1954, Hotel La Salle, Chicago 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TRAVELING Passencen 
Acents.-C. A. Melin, P. O. Box 5025, Cleveland 2 
Amenican Counc. or Women Amy 


Mitchell, Atlanta & West Point, Atlanta 3 

Amenican Kattway Baince ann Asso 
ciation. Elive La Chance, Room 901, 431 § 
Dearborn St., Chicago 5. Annual meeting, September 
13-15, 1954, Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago 

Amenican Can ©. Tab 
bert, 19 E. 47th St., New York 17 

Amenican Devetorment Association. D 
M. Lynn, Erie, 514 Republic Bldg., Cleveland 15 
Annual meeting, May 17-19 1954, Hotel Utah, Salt 
Lake City. 

Amentcan Ratway Encineening Association 
Works in cooperation with the Association of Ameri 
can Railroads, Engineering Division Neal D. How 
ard, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago 5. Annual meet 
ing, March 16-18, 1954, Palmer House, Chicago 

Amenican Macazine Evrrons Association 

G. P. MeCallum, Maine Central, 222 St. John St. 
Portland, Me Annual meeting, September 1954, Mt 
Royal Hotel, Montreal. 

Amenican Swonr Line Kamnoan Association. 
Huntley, 2000 Massachusetts Ave., N 
Washington 6, D. C, 

Amenican Sociegry von Testing Marentacs.R. J 
Painter, 1916 Race St., Philadelphia 3. Annual meet 
ing, June 14-18, 1954, Sherman and Morrison Hotels 
Chicago 

Amenican Soctery or Mecnanica. Encineens 
C, Davies, 29 39th St., New York 18 

Katnoan Diviston. E. L. Woodward, Railway Lo 
comotives and Cars, 79 W. Monroe St., Chicago 3 

Amenican Woov-Paesenvens’ Association. W A. 
Penrose, 839 Seventeenth St., N. W., Washington © 
D. C, Annual meeting, April 26-28, 1954, Chalfonte 
Haddon Hall, Atlantic City. 

Associaren Tuarric Ciuss or Amenica. A. 
Ellison, Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce, 1203 Fed 
eral Reserve Bank Bidg., Cincinnati 2. Annual meet 
ing, September 27-29, 1954, Kentucky Hotel, Louis 
ville 

Association or Amenican Hatnoan Dintnc Can 
Ovricens. P. E. Griffith, Wabash, Railway Exchang: 
Bidg., St. Louis 1 

Association of Amentcan Ratinoans, George M 
Campbell, Transportation Bldg., Washington 6, D. 

Operations and Maintenance Department. 
May, Vice-president, Transportation Bldg., Washing 
ton 6, D, C, 

Operating-Transportation Division A. I. Ciliske 
9 E. Van Buren St., Chicago 5 

Operating Section.-H. Dewhurst, 59 Van 
Buren St., Chicago 5 

Transportation Section. H. A. Eaton, 59 E. Van 
Buren St., Chicago 5 

Communications Section A. H. Grothmann, 59 
t Van Buren St., Chicago 5 

Fire Protection and Insurance Section.-W I 
Todd, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago 5. 

Freight Loss and Damage Prevention Section 
G. H. Ruble, 59 EF, Van Buren St., Chicago 5. 

Freight Station Section,W. E. Todd, 59 EF. Van 
Buren St Chicago 5 

Medical and Surgical Section H. 8. Dewhurst, 
59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago 5 

Protective Section H. 59 F Van 
Buren St Chicago 5 

Safety Section.H, S. Dewhurst, 59 E. Van Buren 


St., Chicago 5 


Electrical Section of the Engineering and Me 
chanical Divisions. 5S. W. Marras, 59 E. Van Buren 
St., Chicago 5 


Engineering Division.E. G. Gehrke, 59 FI Van 
Buren St., Chicago 5 

Construction and Maintenance Section..-Neal D 
Howard, 59 E. Van Buren St Chicago 5. Annual 
meeting, March 16-18, 1954, Palmer House, Chicago 
Signal Section.-K. H, Balliet, 59 F Van 
Buren St., Chicago 5. Annual meeting October 4-6 
1954, Netherland Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati 

Mechanical Division.Fred Peronto, 59 E. Van 
Buren St., Chicago 5 

Purchases and Stores Division.-John L. Timanus 
Transportation Bldg., Washington 6, D. ¢ Annual 
meeting, June 7-9, 1954, Palmer House, Chicago 

Freight Claim Division.- 4 ( Beauprie, 59 FE 
Van Buren St., Chicago 5 


General Claime Division.¥. L. Johnson, Gulf, 
Mobile and Ohio, 104 St. Francis St., Mobile 5, 
Ala. 

Car Service Division.Arthur H. Gass, Chairman, 
Transportation Bldg., Washington 6, D. C. 

Finance, Accounting, Taxation and Valuation De 
partment.-Arthur R. Seder, Vice-president, Trans 
portation Bldg., Washington 6, D. C 

Accounting Division. E. Keefer, Transporta 
tion Bldg., Washington 6, D. ¢ Annual meeting, 
May 24-27, 1954, Shoreham Hotel, Washington, 
D.C 

Treasury Division.R. FE. Keefer, Transportation 
Bidg., Washington 6, D. C. Annual meeting Sep 
tember 6-9, 1954, The Greenbrier, White Sulphur 
Springs, W. Va. 

Trafle Department.-Walter J. Kelly, Vice-presi 
dent, Transportation Bldg.. Washington 6, D. ¢ 

Association ow Intrenstare Commence Com™Mission 
Mise Sarah F. McDonough, Execu 
tive Secretary, 2218 1.C.C. Building, Washington 25, 
Dp, ¢ Annual meeting, May 18-19, 1954, Sheraton 
Plaza Hotel, Boston 

AssociaTion ov Katinoap Apventisinc Manacens 
A. W. Eckstein, (Asst. Secy.) Illinois Central, 135 
Eleventh Pl, Chicago 5 

Association ov Craim Acents.-F. 
Johnson, Gulf, Mobile & Ohio, 104 St. Francis St 
Mobile 5, Ala. Annual meeting, May 26-28, 1954, 
Hotel Statler, Los Angeles 

ano Surrry Association.-L. 
Gurley, Modern Railroads, 201 N. Wells St., Chi 
cago 6 

Canavian Ratiway C. R. Crook, P. O. Box 
162, Montreal 3, Que Regular meetings, second 
Monday of each month, except June, July and 
August, Mount Royal Hotel, Montreal, Que 

Can DerantmMent Association or St. Louts.—D. W 
Kramer, 7207 W. Main St Belleville, Ill, Regular 
meetings fourth Tuesday of each month except June, 
July and August, Hotel DeSoto. 

Can Derantment Orvicens’ Association.-F. H 
Stremmel, 6536 Oxford Ave., Chicago 31 Annual 
meeting, September 13-15, 1954, Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago. 

Can Foneman’s Association or Cuicaco. W. K 
McCain, Mather Stock Car Company, 326 N. Michi 
gan Ave., Chicago 1. Regular meetings, second Mon 
day of each month, except June, July and August, 
LaSalle Hotel. 

Ramway or Burraco.-R. E. Mann, 
Hotel Statler, McKinley Square, Buffalo 5. Regular 
meetings, second Thursday of each month except 
June, July and August, Hotel Statler. 

Cutcaco Can Accountine Orricens.—W. 
H. Soderlund (chairman) Chicago & Eastern Ilinois, 
66th & Union Avenue, Chicago 21. Regular meet 
ings, last Wednesday of each month, except July 
and August, Congress Hotel, at 12:30. 

Eastenn Association or Can Service Orvicens. 
H, C. Rochester, Canadian National, 891 Notre Dame 
St., West, Montreal 3, Que. Next meeting, May 
13-14, 1954, Milwaukee, 

Can Foneman's Association..-W. P. 
Dizard, 30 Church St., New York 7. Regular meet 
ings, second Friday of January, February, March, 
April, May, October and November, 29 W. 39th St., 
New York. 

Locomotive Maintenance Orricens’ Association. 
C. M. Lipseomb, 1721 Parker St., North Little Rock, 
Ark, Annual meeting, September 13-15, 1954, Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago. 

MaInreNnance of Way Crivs or Cuicaco.—F. 
Patterson, 400 W. Madison St., Chicago 6. Regular 
meetings, fourth Monday of each month, October 
through April inclusive, except December, which is 
third Monday, at Welty’s Restaurant, Field Bldg 
Masten Bowen Maxens’ Association.-A. F. Stig! 
meier, 29 Parkwood St., Albany 8. Annual meeting 
September 13-15, 1954, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 
Mernorotitan Matnrenance or Way Crvus.—John 
S. Vreeland, Simmons-Boardman Publishing Corp 
40 Church St., New York 7. Meets in February 
April, October end December. Next meeting March 
4, 1954, Railroad-Machinery Club of New York, 30 
Church St., New York. 

Mrirrany Seavice Verenans. W 
Okie, Union R.R., Frick Bldg., P. O. Box 536 
Pittsburgh. Annual meeting September 17-19, 1954 
Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee. 

Mississirrt Maintenance or Way Crus, 
P. E. Odom, 1025 Frisco Building, 906 Olive St 
St. Louis. Regular meetings, second Monday of 
each month September through May, DeSoto Hotel, 
St. Louis. 

Nationa Association or Rattnoap anno 
Com™isstonens. Austin L. Roberts, Jr., 7413 New 


Briefly... 


. . « The Pennsylvania’s famous 
Horseshoe Curve, on the main line 111 
miles east of Pittsburgh and 242 miles 
west of Philadelphia, will be 100 years old 
February 15. The curve, considered one 
of the greatest railroad engineering feats 
of all time, attracted an estimated 75,000 
sightseers in 1953. 


Post Office Bidg., P. O. Box 684, Washington 4, 
D. C. Annual meeting, November, 1954, Chicago. 

Nationa Association oF Suirrens’ Apvisory 
Boaros.--T. C. Burwell, A. E. Staley Mfg. Co., 
22nd St., Decatur, Ii. 

Derense ASSOCIATION. 
Mrs. Lois C. Gebran, Suite 728, 1001 Connecticut 
Ave., Washington 6, D. C. Annual meeting, October 
24-27, 1954, William Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh. 

Nationat Inpusraian Travric Leacur.-L. J. Dorr, 
Suite 909, Sheraton Bldg., 711 14th St., Washington 
5, D. C. Annual meeting, November 18-19, 1954, 
Hotel Statler, New York. 

Nationa, Rauway Arruiances Association.—J. B. 
Templeton, Templeton, Kenly & Co., 1020 5. Central 
Ave., Chicago 44. Lewis Thomas, Asst. Secy., 59 E. 
Van Buren St., Chiesago 5. 

Nationa Savery Councn, Ratroan Section. 
C. T. DeWitt, Northern Pacific, St. Paul 1, Minn. 
Annual meeting, October 19-21, 1954, Morrison 
Hotel, Chicago. 

New Ewncranp M. Me 
Combs, 35 Lewis Wharf, Boston 10. Regular meet 
ings, second Tuesday of each month, except May- 
September, incl. Hotel Vendome, Boston. 

New York Ramnoap Crus. C. T. Stansfield, 30 
Church St., New York 7. Regular meetings, third 
Thursday of each month except June, July, August, 
September and December. Century Room, Commo- 
dore Hotel. Reception, 6 p.m.; dinner, 7; meeting, 
8:15. 

Carmen’s Association.—N. J. Mag- 
lich, Minnesota Transfer Ry., 2071 University Ave., 
St. Paul 4, Minn. Regular meetings, first Monday 
of each month, except June, July, and August, 
Midway Club, 1931 University Ave., St. Paul. 

Noxtuwest Locomotive Association.R. M. Wig 
field, Northern Pacific, Room 1134, G. O. Bldg., St. 
Poul 1, Minn. Regular meetings, third Monday of 
each month, except June, July and August, Midway 
Club, 1931 University Ave., St. Paul. 

Pactric Rauway Crius.—S. E. Byler, 121 E. Sixth 
St.. Los Angeles 14. Regular meetings, second 
Thursday of each alternate month at Sir Francis 
Drake Hotel, San Francisco, and Elks’ Temple, Los 
Angeles. 

Ramroan Pustic Retations Association.-J. Don 
Parel, Association of American Railroads, Trans- 
portation Bldg., Washington 6, D. C. Annual meet- 
ing, June 14-15, 1954, Waldorf Astoria Hotel, New 
York 

Rattway Business Association.—P. H. Middleton, 
38 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 3. 

Rauway Crus or Prrrseurca.—G. E. Morrison, 
2710 Koppers Bldg., Pittsburgh 19. Regular meet- 
ings third Thursday of each month, except June- 
September, incl., and December, Fort Pitt Hotel. 

Rauway Surety Asso- 
ciation.-J. MeC. Price, Allen-Bradley Company, 
445-447 N. LaSalle St., Chicago 10. 

Rauway ano Traverinc Encinerns’ Assocta- 
tion.—L. H. Peters, New York Central, Room 1213, 
139 W. Van Buren St., Chicago 5. Annual meeting, 
September 13-15, 1954, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 

Rauway Surery Manvuractrurers’ Association. 
A. W. Brown, 60 FE. 42nd St., New York 17. 

Rauway Systems ano Procepunes Association .— 
J. W. Milliken, Railway Age. 30 Church St., New 
York 7. Next meeting, April 21-23, 1954, Hotel 
Morrison, Chicago. 

Rauway ano TeLerHone APPLIANCE 
Association. -—G. A. Nelson, Waterbury Battery Com- 
pany, 30 Church St., New York 7. Meets with 
Communications Section of A.A.R. 

Ratuway Ti Association. Roy M. Edmonds, 1221 
St., St. Louis 3. Annual meeting, October 


20. 
RoapMasrens aNo Maintenance or Way Assocta- 
rion. Miss Elise La Chance, Room 901, 431 5 
Dearborn St., Chicago 5 Annual meeting, Septem 
ber 13-15, 1954, Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago 

Sr. Lours Ratroan Dieser Crus.—F, C. Whit- 
lock, Terminal Railroad Association of St. Louis, 
376 Union Station, St, Louis 3. Regular meetings, 
second Tuesday of each month, Hotel York Dinner, 


6:45 p.m., rting, 

SicnaL Appuiance Association.G. A. Nelson, 
Waterbury Battery Company, 30 Church St., New 
York 7. Meets with A.A.R. Signal Section 
SourmeastenN Rauway Dieser Crus. H 
Brewer, Seaboard Air Line, P. O. Box 6204, Jack 
sonville, Fla. Regular meetings, second Tuesday in 
February, April, June, August, October and Decem 
ber, 9:30 a.m., Mayflower Hotel, Jacksonville. 
Sourmean ano Sourmwestern Ramway Crus. 
tT. Miller, 4 Hunter St., S. E., Atlanta. Regular 
meetings, third Thursday in January, March, May, 
July, September and November, Ansley Hotel, At- 


lanta 
Soutmern Assoctatoin oF Can Seavice OFrricens 
Umhau, Southern Ry., Atlanta 3. 

Toronto Cros. J. A. North, P.O. Box 8, 
Terminal “‘A,"’ Toronto 2, Ont Regular meetings, 
fourth Monday of each month, except Februrary, 
June, July, August and December, Royal York Hotel. 

Track Surety Association.-Lewis Thomas, Q and 
C Company, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago 5. 

Western Association or Rattway Tax Commis- 
stonens.--M. L. Boydston, 516 W. Jackson Bilvd., 
Chicago 6. Regular meetings, 12:15, p.m., first 
Wednesday of each month, except July and August, 
Traffic Club, Palmer House, Chicago. 

Western Ranway Crvus.—F. E. Thulin, Suite 339, 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago 1. Regular meetings, Feb- 
ruary 15; March 22; April 19; May 17, 1954. 
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He’s working on your problem 
right now... 


The Esso Research Engineer, above, is examining a specimen through 
the electron miscroscope, the amazing electronic research instrument that 
magnifies the specimen many thousand times. 

Qualified teams of field and lab researchers, using such equipment, are 
constantly developing new and better products to meet rugged fuel, 
lubrication and operating requirements. 

Making a better product for better railroading is our business... and 
it’s going on all the time. 


Like All Esso Railroad Products These Assure You Dependable Performance 


Diesel Fuels DIOL RD—Diesel lube oil AROX—pneumatic tool lube 
Esso ANDOK Lubricants— COBLAX~—traction motor CYLESSO—valve oil 
versatile greases gear lube Esso Journal box compound 
ARACAR-— journal box oils VARSOL-Stoddard Solvent  A*Phalt 
ARAPEN~brake cylinder ti Cutting Oils 
lubricant sig soiven Rail Joint Compounds 
Esso XP Compound—hypoid Esso Weed Killer Maintenance of Way Products 
gear lubricant Esso Hot Box Compound Signal Department Products 
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RAILROAD 
PRODUCTS 


SOLD IN: Maine, N. H., Vt., Mass., R. 1, 
Conn., N. Y., N. J., Pa., Del., Md., D. C., 
Va., W. Va., N. C., S. C., Tenn., Ark., La. 
ESSO STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
Boston, Mass.—New York, N. Y.—Elizabeth, 
N. J.—Philadelphia, Pa.—Baltimore, Md.—~ 
Richmond, Va.—Charlotte, N. C.—Columbia, 
S. C.— Memphis, Tenn New Orleans, La. 
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where 
railway 

men 

and shippers 
meet 


RAILWAY FREIGHT 

| TRAFFIC concentrates on 
111] fostering the interchange 
atl | of ideas between railroads 
Ht and shippers...to help 


shippers utilize railway 
service to their best 

| advantage, to enable 

} railroads to direct their 
messages to those key 
persons responsible for 
routing America’s freight. 
to promote railway 
freight traffic. 


Railroads 
48 railroads used Railway Freight 
Traffic in 1953 to advertise their 

freight services to shippers... 


RaILway FREIGHT TraFric —“most quoted...most talked about, for its useful, practical discussion” 
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Your Shipper Customers 


Traffic executives, traffic managers, 
assistants; traffic and 
trade associations, traffic bureaus 


and agencies.... 


89% of industrial traffic men 


find Railway Freight Traffic of interest 


A recently completed mail survey, conducted 
by the Kemp Research Organization of 
Rochester (N. Y.), shows that RAILway 
FREIGHT TRAFFIC is of interest to 89°%, of the 
industrial traffic men who receive it. 

This finding is based upon replies received 
from 1,633 readers—a 33% return. The ques- 
tionnaire was mailed to approximately 5,000 
industrial traffic men who receive RAILWAY 


FREIGHT TRAFFIC regularly. 

In addition to expressing their overwhelm- 
ing interest in RAmLWAyY FREIGHT TRAFFIC, 
nearly 1,100 traffic men took the trouble to 
write in comments regarding the magazine 
in answer to the request, “Please tell us what 
you like or dislike about RarLway FREIGHT 
TraFric.” More than 87% expressed favor- 
able opinions. 


A transportation director: 


“TI was pleased to see the full page Missouri 
Pacific advertisement in the December issue 
of RamLWAy FREIGHT TRAFFIC calling atten- 
tion to your LCL service. Please keep up the 
good work not only in handling less carload 
freight but also in telling the shipping public 
about it.” 


A general traffic manager: 


“Our Louisville Chamber of Commerce Com- 
mittee has been watching (the Southern Rail- 
way and the Cotton Belt) advertising pro- 
gram, and also urging every carrier to take 
advantage of every advertising medium to 
acquaint the public with improvements in 


LCL service. I would certainly recommend 
to all carriers that they should use RAILWAY 
FREIGHT TRAFFIC as one medium for this ob- 
jective, and I will give to (Railway Freight 
Traffic) full support in any type of program 
which will improve this service.” 


A transportation director: 


“Congratulations on the full page Lacka- 
wanna advertisement in the December issue 
of RAILWAY FREIGHT TRAFFIC. We were de- 
lighted to see your interest in less carload 
shipments; our company’s existence depends 
on LCL shipments. If you give good carload 
service and tell the shipping public about it, 
you will get new carload business as well as 
additional LCL.” 


Freight 


A coh Boardman Publication 
(Publishers of Railway “ge 
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with AMCRECO 


Creosoted Products 


Long service life with minimum main- 
tenance —that’s how Amcreco quality 
3 v CESS products reduce maintenance-of-way 
: costs to the lowest possible level. Amcreco 
cross ties, bridge timbers, poles and plank 
last longer with greater strength because 
they are pressure treated in creosote by 

experienced Amcreco methods. 


Start now and lower your maintenance- 
Bridge Timbers of-way costs by taking advantage of our 


Adzed and Bored Cross Ties nearly half a century of wood treating 
experience. Call your nearby Amcreco 


Poles sales office for positive information on 
intenance cost reduction. 
Plank maintenance cost reductio 


MERICAN CREOSOTIN 


COLONIAL GEORGIA 


Pressure treated for 
Strength that lasts / GENERAL SALES OFFICE—CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
48 FIELD SALES OFFICES TO SERVE YOU 
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NEW ARITHMETIC 
FOR COST-MINDED EXECUTIVES 


1 + 1 = 1TBROWNHOIST 


(SWITCH (LOCOMOTIVE- DIESEL ELECTRIC 
ENGINE) CRANE) LOCOMOTIVE-CRANE 


4 


Many railroads, steel mills and manufacturing plants have long been 
familiar with the powerful, efficient performance of Brownhoist Diesel 
Electric Locomotive-Cranes in handling bulk materials with magnet, hook 

or bucket. Brownhoist Cranes also perform equally well as switch 

engines because they are built with a specially designed travel generator, 


motor and axle reduction unit — the same equipment used in modern switching 
‘ocomotives to provide high tractive power and rapid acceleration. These two 


dependable pieces of equipment in one husky unit mean greater 
versatility and economy of operation. 


Brownhoist Cranes save you man hours, production time and money. The 
patented Monitor Type Cab and Clear-Vision Boom give the operator 
unlimited visibility in all directions and help him turn out a greater volume 
of work in less time. Sound, rugged construction plus a simplified mech- 
anism and easy accessibility to all moving parts help keep 

maintenance and repair costs low. 


Brownhoist Cranes are built in capacities from 25 tons to 80 tons for 
virtually every heavy duty materials handling operation. For complete infor- 
mation, consult your nearest Brownhoist representative or write us today. 


CLAMSHELL BUCKET 250 TON WRECKING CRANE COAL-ORE BRIDGE CAR OUMPER 


INDUSTRIAL BROWNHOIST CORPORATION ¢ BAY CITY, MICHIGAN 
DISTRICT OFFICES: New York, Philadelphia, Cleveland, San Francisco, Chicago; 
Canadian Brownhoist, Ltd., Montreal, Quebec * AGENCIES: Detroit, Birmingham, 
Houston, Los Angeles 
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BROWNHOIST 


BUILDS BETTER 
CRANES 
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.. Railroads can depend on 1)!SON Batteries! 


STEEL-BUILT FOR MAXIMUM DURABILITY 
Kptson Batteries have proved their ability 
to withstand severe mechanical shocks inci- 
dental to all types of railway-car operations, 
including freight-train caboose cars, in installa- 
tion after installation. Eptson’s high-strength 
steel cells and steel plates provide exceptional 
mechanical durability. 
HIGH ROAD CAPACITY Batteries 
have no prescribed discharge limits and there- 
fore operate self-regulating inversion equip- 
ment correspondingly longer. Recovery after 
discharge is as rapid as generator output permits 
resulting in high road capacity and virtual 
elimination of yard charging. 
SUCCESSFULLY MEET ALL TEMPERATURE 
EXTREMES — epison battery life is not affected 


Most Dependable Power — 
Lowest Over-all Cost 
- ++ you get both with an EDISON 


EDISON ALSO MAKES THE FAMOUS 


by the extreme cold of wintertime Canadian or 
Alaskan train operations——or by the tropical 
heat which earmarks Mexican operations. Even 
under such extremes, E:DIsONs give dependable 
performance and extremely long life. 


LOWEST OVER-ALL COST Anentire year’s 
record of roads operating more than 2,000 bat- 
teries showed that all batteries replaced averaged 
18 to 25 years. Such long life, plus low mainte- 
nance costs, makes Ep1son Batteries the most 
economical source of stand-by power for both 
passenger-train cars and cabooses. Make sure 
you have the latest details on EpIson batteries 
today——write for Bulletin SB 3208 and _ the 
name of the nearest Edison field engineer. 
Edison Storage Battery Division of Thomas A. 
Edison, Incorporated, West Orange, N.J. 


“V.P."’ VOICEWRITER AND THE TELEVOICE SYSTEM 
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WESTERN PACIFIC, — David H. 
Copenhagen, assistant general freight 
agent at San Francisco, who has been 
promoted to assistant to vice-president 
—traffic at that point. 


(Continued from page 89) 


passenger agent at Anniston, Ala., suc- 
ceeding Ridgely D. Miller, who has 
retired after 53 years of service. Frank 
E. Ardrey, Jr., commercial agent, has 
been appointed district freight agent, 
with headquarters as before at Bir- 
mingham, 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC.—R. A. 
Porter has been appointed district 
manager of the SP Transport Com- 
pany at Dallas, Tex., while R. C. Me- 
Donald becomes assistant superin- 
tendent of the SP Transport Company 
of Louisiana, at Lake Charles, La. 


UNION PACIFIC, — Perey A. 
Aulenbacher, general agent at 
Seattle, has been appointed assistant 
traffic manager at that point. Named 
as general freight agent at Chicago is 
James M. Adams, general agent at 
Pittsburgh, who succeeds M. R. 
Bryan, who retired recently. 

Jules Hansink, superintendent, 
dining car and hotel department, has 
been appointed assistant manager of 
that department at Omaha. Named to 
succeed Mr. Hansink is T. R. Muel- 
ler, assistant superintendent, dining 
cars, at Los Angeles. 


WABASH. — H. H. Melntyre, 
general industrial agent at St. Louis, 
has been appointed director industrial 
development at that point. 


OBITUARY 


Richard C. Beckett, retired gen- 
eral attorney of the Illinois Central, 
died January 15 at Long Beach, Miss. 


William J. Mitchell, assistant traf- 
fic manager of the Minneapolis, 
Northfield & Southern and general 
agent of the Missouri-Illinois, died 
recently at Chicago. 


Leon A. Veroneau, retired freight 
trafic manager of the Grand Trunk 
Western, died January 21 at La- 
Grange, 
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THROUGHOUT THE NATION... 


LIGHT 


for after-dark operations 
Graybar 


Long winter nights drastically reduce the number of daylight work- 


ing hours . . . add seriously to yard safety problems 


That's why it pays to make a careful analysis of your night lighting 
facilities — especially in locations that operate on a 24-hour-a-day 
schedule, 


A Graybar Railroad Lighting Specialist is available to help you 
make such a survey. He'll be glad to work with you in the solution 
of difficult outdoor lighting problems and furnish — without obliga- 
tion — detailed installation recommendations, prices, specifications 
and such other data as you may require. Important, too, is the fact 
that Graybar distributes the most complete selection of floodlighting 
equipment, lighting units and lamps available from a single source 
— you can always be sure of completely impartial service. 

For “anything electrical” make it a point to see the Pocket List for 
the address of the Graybar office nearest you. Grayhar Electric Com- 
pany, Inc. Executive Offices: Graybar Bldg., New York 17, N. Y, 


100,000 electrical items 
are distributed 


OFFICES AND WAREHOUSES IN OVER 110 PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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See who carries the load! 


Edgewater Steel Company 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


wilh 


Wewlitegedtesond ROLLED STEEL TIRES 


you enlarged copies of 
ROLLED STEEL WHEELS 
bulletin beards, er a 


eut for your company 
megerine, at cost. 
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The idea for this cartoon, 
Mrs. T. W. BELLHOUSE 


pleasing the passengers calls for... 


light 


Travelers are acutely aware and 
deeply appreciative of the light touch, 
the little “extras” that make their journey 
a pleasure. The friendly helpfulness of 
the porter, the snowy linen of the dining 
car, the effortless opening of end doors — 
they’re all tremendously important 
in building and retaining good will 
for the road. 


Automatic end door operation is far more 
than a convenience, however . . . 
it’s an important safety measure. 


That is why the majority of Class I 
railroads throughout the United States 
and Canada have made NP Automatic 

End Door Operators standard equipment, 
both on new cars and on reconditioned 
coaches. Doors open instantly at the 
merest touch, remain open to allow passage, 
then close smoothly, silently, safely! 


These leading railroads have found from 
experience that NP Automatic End Door 
Operators are a truly sound investment. 
They not only add greatly to passenger 
safety and convenience, but they also 
require very little maintenance, and effect 
substantial savings in air-conditioning costs, 
Write today for our Publication No. 1063, 
which gives full details. 


EQUIPMENT THAT IMPROVES PASSENGER RELATIONS 


NATIONAL PNEUMATIC CO., INC. HOLTZER-CABOT 


‘ 


125 Amory St., Boston 19, Mass. > Designers and manufacturers of mechanical, 
PHILADELPHIA « CHICAGO *« NEW YORK « CLEVELAND %, pneumatic, hydraulic, electric and electronic 
Sales Service Representatives in Principal Cities throughout the Free World — equipment and systems 
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KLOCKNER-HUMBOLDT-DEUTZ AG-KOLN 
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225 HP. Loco T 4 M 525 


LOCOMOTIVE 


powered by slow-speed two- 
stroke engines type TM §25 
engine output 225 to 1560 HP. 


1560 HP. Loco. two T 12 M 525 


LOCOMOTIVE-ENGINE T4M525 
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LASTING POWER for Diesel Cranking 


THANKS BATTERY POWER! 


From cover to container, the Gould Kathanode is 

completely engineered for diesel starting. That’s why it’s 

built with extra reserve power for fast breakaway 

torque and continued eranking to firing speed in any 
weather. Kathanodes are standard equipment on 

many of America’s finest railroads. For the heavy 

current drains required in winter-weather diesel 

starting, there’s no battery power like Gould iin eadaiens 
Kathanode power. BATTERIES 


with New Diamond "Z" Grids 
for Diesel Starting 


BATTERIES 


GOULD-NATIONAL BATTERIES, INC., TRENTON 7, N. J. 
Always Use Gould-National Automobile and Truck Batteries ©1953 Gould-Notional Batteries, Inc. 
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stand idle in the shops, Standard-Equipped 
gre on fhe line, producing 
WUF. NG COMPANY 
"SALES OFFICES: 310 S. Michigan Ave,, Chicago 4 247 Pork 


There is only one Rust-Oleum . 
an exclusive formula proved 

throughout railroading for over 
25 years. Accept no substitutes 


February 8, 1954 


Protect new metal surfaces...save even badly 
rusted metal!—and cut maintenance costs, too, Sim- 
ply scrape and wirebrush to remove rust scale and 
loose particles...then brush Rust-Oleum 769 
Damp-Proof Red Primer directly over the sound 
rusted surface. Sandblasting, chemical pre-cleaning 
and other costly preparations are not usually re- 
quired. You save time, money, and metal on bridges, 
rolling stock, signal equipment, tanks, buildings, 
towers, etc. See how Rust-Oleum can save you 
money ... why major railroads all over the country 
rely upon Rust-Oleum. Get the complete story from 
a Rust-Oleum Railroad Rust Preventive Specialist! 


RUST-OLEUM CORPORATION 
2595 Oakton Street, Evanston, Illinois 


Write for your copy of the new Rust-Oleum Catalog, 
today! Available in many colors, aluminum, and white 
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BOXES 


needn’t 
make you 
see RED! 


.. Eliminate them with PEIGHT ROLLER BEARINGS 


You know, of course, that roller bearing journals will eliminate 


hot boxes in freight service. 


So — when you're equipping freight cars with roller bearings, remember 


mcs” has equipped more freight cars throughout the world than 
any other Company. And remember one name — 


SKF ROLLER BEARINGS 


called }) EIGHT because they improve rail freight movement in these 8 important me- 


chanical and economic ways: 


Maximum safety — eliminates the hot box problem. 
Better riding qualities — less lading damage. 
Minimum wear of wheels and truck parts. 


Low lubrication cost. 
Long bearing life. 


Easy installation. No adjustments at assembly. 


Adaptability to proposed AAR standards. 


Best overall economy. 


Yes, remember EIGHT Roller 
Bearings—made by the manufacturer with the 
world’s widest experience in the application of 
anti-friction bearings to passenger and freight 
cars and motive power. 7400 


SKF INDUSTRIES, INC., PHILADELPHIA 32, PA. 
— manufacturers of SKF and HESS-BRIGHT bearings. 


©SKF' INDUSTRIES, INC., 1953 


OLLER BEARING 
OURNAL BOXES 
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DEPENDABLE unper ALL OPERATING CONDITIONS! 


Adlake 


Where safety is concerned, there is no 
such thing as “dependable enough’’.. . there 
is either complete dependability or no 
dependability at all! 


ADLAKE Oil Switch Lamps can be counted 
on under every operating condition. ADLAKE 
“*balanced draft’’ ventilation has proved 
its merits by use in the most difficult 
installations for many years, and in many 
parts of the world...and it will assure you, 
too, of trouble-free performance. 


Write for complete information on depend- 
able, money-saving ADLAKE Lamps and 
Lanterns today. Address 1150 N. Michigan, 
Elkhart, Indiana. 


Adams Westlake 


COMPANY 
Established 1857+ ELKHART, INDIANA New York Chicago 


of serving the transportation 


ond building awe” Pg Manufacturers of ADLAKE Specialties and Equipment for the Railway Industry 
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How one machine 
: SAVES MONEY in many 
WAYS! sisinenance shop recomes traly «go 


mine of sizable savings when you put Clark fork trucks on the job! For full information phone your Clark 
dealer—listed in the Yellow Pages of your directory. 


Mounting a new coupler—quick, easy: the Clark takes all 
- hazard out of this job—as well as 80 per cent of 
the time! 


Fast, safe way to unload corwheels— what used to be a 
hazardous, tedious operation is quick and easy for a 


'. Clark truck with crane attachment. 


Paging the | 50-ton air jacks where 
they are needed, two pair at a time on that same handy 
platform attachment. 


Via 


5 


Take wheels from storage direct to the job-——-special plat- 
form with axle-saddle carries 2200-lb. wheel-axle unit. 


Customer-made scoop for scrap, snow or other bulk 
material—supporting framework, made of scrap brake 
beam channels, fits on the forks. (Standard production 
scoop attachments are available.) 


C Industrial Truck Division 
CLARK EQUIPMENT COMPANY. 


EQUIPMENT 


Spotting wheels for installation—same platform attach- 
ment doubles as a crane, sets wheels-and-axle in A-frame 
for completing truck repair. 
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its operations by 
means of 4,332 1% track miles of pri- 
vately-owned telephone line, the 
Louisville & Nashville Railroad re- 
lies almost entirely on pressure-creo- 
soted poles. For good reason, too, 
because the service records of creo- 
soted poles are outstanding, in spite 
of high annual temperatures and 
average amount of precipitation. 

J. B. Hitt, Telephone Engineer, 
L & N Railroad, says: 

“‘We are getting approximately 25 
to 30 years of life from creosote 


NE Railroad gets 
25-30 years’ life 
from its pressure-creosoted 


telephone poles 


poles. A very small percentage of 
poles set in past 25 years have had 
to be replaced on account of being 
defective.” 

The L & N began using pressure- 
creosoted southern yellow pine poles 
back in 1924 and today has nearly 
175,000 in service. Poles are pres- 
sure-creosoted in the railroad’s own 
plant at Gautier, Mississippi. 

For long-term protection of wood 
—poles, crossarms, crossties, posts, 
lumber and timber—against ter- 
mites and decay due to fungi and 


EVERY ONE of the pressure- 
creosoted poles in this 
picture has been in service 
for more than 25 years. 
The poles carry the L& N’s 
privately -owned tele- 
phone line, paralleling the 
main line near the Louis- 
ville Terminal. 


marine borers, Creosote has proved 
its effectiveness time and again. It 
combines the toxicity and perma- 
nence needed for effective protection. 
Uniform quality is highly impor- 
tant, and you can be assured of it 
when U-S:S Creosote is used. It 
is the product of continuous process- 
ing in America’s largest tar distilla- 
tion plant. For complete informa- 
tion, contact our nearest Coal Chem- 
ical sales office or write to United 
States Steel Corporation,525 William 
Penn Place, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


U°S°S CREOSOTE 


3-1882 
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IN CANADA: 


..» HERE’S WHY THIS NEW JOYCE JACK 
SPEEDS SERVICING OF DIESEL LOCOMOTIVES, 
DINING, FREIGHT, AND PASSENGER CARS 


LIGHTWEIGHT . . . ONE MAN OPERATED JACK .. . The 
aluminum alloy frame model is only 1/, the weight 
of existing jacks with the same capacity .. . steel 
frame model only 24 weight of existing jacks. 
PORTABLE . . . three wheels equipped with semi-pneu- 
matic tires make trundling and positioning an easy 
one-man job. 
AIR MOTOR OPERATED... 
labor savings. 
JACKS CAN BE USED SINGULARLY OR AS SYNCHRONIZED 
UNITS OF 2, 3, OR 4 JACKS . . . for positive level-lifting. 
INTERCHANGEABLE PARTS . . . motor and many internal 
gear parts are interchangeable with regular line of 
Joyce air-operated jacks. 
SPECIFICATIONS OF ALL PURPOSE SHOP JACK... 35 Tons 
capacity, 4 ft. 4!/, inches, rise. Weight aluminum 
model 1255 Ibs., Steel Model 2030 Ibs., 90 P.S.I. 
operating pressure. 

WRITE FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION TODAY! 


for safety, convenience, and 


> THE JOYCE-CRIDLAND C0. 2 


OHIO 


DAYTON 3, 


MANUFACTURERS OF A COMPLETE LINE OF AIR OPERATED JACKS, 
GEARED SCREW JACKS, RATCHET JACKS AND TRACK JACKS. 


Midland, Ont. 


Midland Foundry and Machine Co., Ltd., 


eee 


FOR ROLLING STOCK OR RIGHT OF WAY! 


crete form. new 
intenance and repai 


sure to specity 


LEXT-DFPA®} 


ROLLING STOCK 


40 Ton Steel Sheathed Box Cars 
50 Ton All Steel Gondolas 
70 Ton All Steel Gondolas 
8000 Gal. Tank Cars Cl. Ill 
Coiled—Non Coiled 
50 or 70 Ton Flat Cars 40° Long 
30 Yd. Magor Drop Door Cars 
20 Yd. Koppel Lift Door Cars 
Jordan Spreader 
Locomotives—Car Parts—Tanks 


HYMAN-MICHAELS CO. 
122 S. MICHIGAN AVE. 
CHICAGO 3, ILL. 

Los Angeles St. Louis 


San Francisco 


New You | 


KEEP 
BUYING 
DEFENSE 
BONDS 
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Many Companies Welcome 
New Computer Services 
Operated on Fee Basis 


Two electronic data-processing cen- 
ters offer the advantages of large- 
scale computers to railway account- 
ing management on a service-fee 
basis. Remington Rand Univac and 
E.R.A. Centers are equipped to solve 
quickly and economically complex 
accounting and record keeping prob- 
lems, and involved statistical and 
personnel studies. 

Through the center equipped for 
your type of work, Remington Rand 
will show you how an electronic- 
computing system can perform a 
scientific investigation into the 
structure and predictability of any 
operation, from office paper work to 
traffic and transportation ... save 
you time and money on one-time jobs, 
deadline jobs, unusual jobs, and even 
routine jobs. 

Write for folders EL126 on the 
Univac Center, and ELILI7A on the 
E.R.A. Center. 


Executives Acclaim 
Electronic Seminars 


Top management and methods 
men, who want to learn how to 
evaluate electronic-computing 
systems and how to apply com- 
puter methods to their needs, find 
Remington Rand electronic train- 
ing courses to-the-point and 
informative. These courses, con- 
ducted by experienced computer 
application engineers, cover every 
aspect of commercial electronic 
data processing. Remington Rand 
backs up the seminars with 
detailed, long-range training 
courses for technical personnel. 

Ask for folders X1441 and 
EL118 which describe fully the 
courses available. 
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The Univac System is designed primarily for commercial applications. 


Electronic Computers Solve 


Tough Record-Keeping Jobs 


Electronic data-processing systems 
demonstrate again and again that 
they can save substantially on con- 
trol and data-analysis costs, handle 
the most involved clerical jobs faster, 
and turn out complex reports and 
analyses which would be virtually 
impossible with any other method. 

Electronic computing systems can 
save a great deal of time and money 
on such volume everyday jobs as 
freight accounting, interline settle- 
ments, train performance, car distri- 
bution, budgetary controls, passenger 
reservations, claim prevention, traffic 
movement, and material distribu- 
tion. Overall costs are reduced sub- 
stantially, because an electronic 
system processes volume data — 
alphabetic as well as numeric — 
faster, more economically, and with 
far more versatility than any other 
method. 

In just one fast operation Univac 
computes, compares, and files .. . 
makes routine decisions according to 
instructions . . . and signals those 
exceptional conditions requiring 
management attention. 

Remington Rand offers two dis- 


tinct large-scale computing systems: 
Univac All-Purpose System, de- 
signed primarily for accounting and 
business record keeping; E.R.A. 
1103 General-Purpose System for 
mathematical and scientific compu- 
tations. 

Write for the fully descriptive 
booklets EL109 Rev. 1A on Univac, 
and EL116 on the E.R.A. 1103. 


Manager, Transportation Methods Research. 
Room 1800, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10 


Yes, I'd like the literature cireled. 
EL126 ELLI7A x1441 
ELII8 EL109 Rev. 1A EL1I16 


Zone 
RR-6 
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Saves You 75% 


Anti-peeling Prismo saves you money right from 
the start. Its longer life (4 to 7 times that of other 
materials), no waste and the fact that it can be 
applied by existing personnel and equipment are 
added attractions. No cutting around nuts and 
bolts because you spray it on. Prismo is better 
from every angle, at all hours. You can actually 
reflectorize your rolling stock for Y%4 the cost 
of any other reflective markings. 


Use Prismo for 


@ Quicker Yard identification 

@ A Moving Billboard — Advertising 
Your Road 

@ Safety at Your Grade Crossings 

@ Reduced insurance Rates 

@ Durability Up to Six Yeors 

@ Lower Priced Reflectorization 


Can be applied with 
existing personnel and 


Write, wire or phone for details today! 


Use your present personnel and equip- 
ment. No shop tie-up. Dries immediately. 
Brushed or sprayed on, 


Prismo is anti-peeling 


SAFETY CORPORATION 


HUNTINGDON, PENNSYLVANIA 
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*Complete list on request 


C-D Converter 


Saves 60% on cost of initial 
installation. Saves 50% each year on 
maintenance. Services itself en route. 
Now equipped with shock resistant 
magnetic circuit breakers. 

Write for catalog to: 

Cornell-Dubilier Electric Corporation, Dept.RA-24A 


Indianapolis Division, 2900 Columbia Avenve, 
Indianapolis, Ind. Affiliated Member A.A.R. 


CORNE 
VIBRATOR CONVERTERS WITH RAILROAD DEPENDABILITY 
by the makers of world-famous C-D capacitors 


PLANTS PLAINFIELO, 2.) BEOFORO, WORCESTER mass HOPE WALLEY, 
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LESS WEIGHT - LESS MAINTENANCE - BETTER APPEARANCE 


... prize package for you and 
for your customers 


, | Stainless steel rail passenger cars give you in one package three big cost-cutting 
advantages—less weight, less maintenance, better appearance. 


Stainless cars weigh less because a single stainless member often meets both 

structural and decorative requirements—thus cutting weight , 
without sacrificing strength or safety. 4 
Stainless cars require less maintenance because stainless— painted or unpainted — 
resists attack by dirt, fumes, weather and the strongest cleaning compounds. 3 
As for appearance... just look at the newest, most luxurious cars J 
on the rails today. 

Next time you buy passenger cars, make it easier (and more profitable) 

for yourself—more attractive to your customers. Make it stainless. 


VANADIUM CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


DETROIT - CHICAGO + PITTSBURGH + CLEVELAND 
Producers of alloys, metals and chemicals 
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Rates: $5.00 an inch (1" x 15%") per insertion; employment ads 
10 cents a word, minimum $2.00. Add $1.00 for box address. 


RAILROAD EQUIPMENT—FOR SALE 
USED AS IS RECONDITIONED 


STANDARD GAUGE FREIGHT CARS 
BALLAST, Hort Convertible, Composite, 50-Ton GONDOLAS, Composite or All-Steel, 50-Ton 
BOX, Steel Sheathed, 40-Ton HOPPERS, Twin, All-Steel, 50-Ton Cross Dump 
BOX, Double Shecthed, 50-Ton ORE HOPPERS, Ali-Stee! 50-Ton Heavy Duty 
BOX, Single Sheathed, 50-Ton TANK,  3,000-Galion, High Pressure 
FLAT,  50-Ton Steel Underframe, Long TANK,  8,000-Gallon, Coiled and Non-Coiled 
HOPPERS, ALL-STEEL, 70-TON, TRIPLE HOPPERS, CROSS DUMP 


EXTRA LONG FLAT CARS CABOOSE CARS 
40 & 50-Ton Capacity, Length 70’ Eight Wheel, Cupola Type 


AUSTIN-WESTERN 30-YARD AIR DUMP CARS; 
STANDARD GAUGE; 50-TON, SIDE DUMP, DROP DOOR 


OTHER EQUIPMENT 


Locomotive Cranes Railroad Track Scales 


One, 100-Ton, 600 H.P., ALCO STANDARD GAUGE 
DIESEL ELECTRIC LOCOMOTIVE, Type 0-4-4-0 


2 PRIVATE AND OFFICE CARS 
5 AIR-CONDITIONED, ALL-STEEL DINING CARS—NEW 1937 


5 MOUNTAIN-TYPE STEAM LOCOMOTIVES, TYPE 4-8-2, EXCELLENT CONDITION 
We Buy Freight Cars for Dismantling 


Jordan Spreader Overhead Cranes 


Send us your inquiries Send us your offerings 


SERVICE-TESTED 
REPAIR PARTS 


For 13486 S. Brainard Ave., Chicago 33, IIlinois 50-c Church St., New York 7, N. Y. 


Phone: BEekman 3-8230 
“ANYTHING containing IRON or STEEL” 


All Types of 
Freight Cars 


IRON & STEEL PRODUCTS, INC. STORAGE TANKs 


GENERAL OFFICE 
Phone: Mitchell 6-1212 


6,000 Gallon 
8,000 Gallon 
10,000 Gallon 


NEW YORK OFFICE 


Educational Services 
for 
RAILROAD MEN 


Our New Service 
on 
Diesel Locomotive 
Operation 
is highly recommended 
for 
Engineers and Firemen 
The Railway 


Educational Bureau 


Omaha 2, Nebraska 


SALESMAN WANTED 


For the railway sales staff of a 
promi t i lly knewn com- 
— . Bastern seaboard territory. 
refer man of 30 to 40 years 
of age with 4 or 5 years railway 
sales experience. Technical back- 
round desirable but not essential. 
ddress Box 711, RAILWAY AGE, 
20 Church St., New York 7, N. Y. 


WANTED 


STRUCTURAL ENGINEER with 
railroad experience to do educa- 
tional and promotional work with 
railroads on national basis. Abil- 
ity to address groups desirable. 
Travel one-third of time from 
Chicago headquarters. Age 28 to 
35 years. 

Reply to Box 125, RAILWAY AGE, 
79 West Monroe St., Chicago 3, 


LOOKING FOR 
A JOB? 
USE THE POSITION 
WANTED COLUMN OF 
CLASSIFIED DEPARTMENT 


February 8, 1954 RAILWAY ACE 


: | 


CLASSIFIED DEPARTMENT 


NEW AND USED EQUIPMENT 


FOR SALE 


Fourteen 70-ft. all-steel flat cars. 


Wood decking and A B brakes. One private railroad car with 
living room, dining room, 3 bedroems, and kitchen. All cars 
in first class condition. Will pass interchange. Inspection can 
be made at our Chicago yard. 


Erman-Howell Division 


LURIA STEEL AND TRADING CORP. 


332 South Michigan Avenue Chicago 4, Iilineis 
Phone WAbash 2-0250 


Robert W. Hunt Company 
ENGINEERS 
Inspection—Tests—Consultation 


All Railway Equipment 
Structures and Materials 


KEEP 
BUYING 
DEFENSE 

BONDS 


General Office: 
175 W. Jackson Boulevard 
CHICAGO 
New York-Pittsburgh-St. Leuis 


FOR SALE 


1500 KW RECTIFIER 
: 44 ton General Electric diesel 
Mercury Arc. Ignitron 1500V. Slactric locomotives. 380 


DC, Automatic AC 3/60/44,000, New 1951. 
NEW in 1941, First Class Com- 
plete WESTINGHOUSE Sub 
Station, also 2—750 KW, GE, 
HCC.-6, Converters, 600V. 


50 yd. Differential d door 
steel air dump cars. NEw. 


30 yd. Magor drop door air 
dump cars built 1951. 24 
VERY REASONABLE PRICE available. 
MISSISSIPPI VALLEY 
EQUIPMENT CO. 
509 Locust St., St. Lovis 1, Mo. 


S. M. DAVIS 
S16 LaSalle St. Lovis 4, Mo. 


THE CALL . 


ERVE : / 


POSITION OPEN POSITION WANTED 
M/W ENGINEER—Will be 


available after February 15. Proven 
car part manufacturer, located in record in methods, procedures 
the East, desires young, capable and costs; also operating experi- 
engineer for sales, and product ence—prefer short line or ter- 


and plant engineering. This po- Address Box 708, RAILWAY AGE, 
sition is open to a man with good 


30 Church St., New York 7, N. Y. 
mechanical judgment, resourceful- 


ness to plan and improve man- 
ufacturing practices. He must 
have appearance and personality 
to sell. State age, education and 
experience. Salary open. Applica- 
tion strictly confidential. 

Address Box 714, RAILWAY AGE, 
30 Church St., New York 7, N.Y. 


POSITION WANTED 


General Track Foreman, exter- 
sive experience, maintenance and 
construction. References. 

Write J. E. Cox, 2201/2 W. Chest- 
nut St., Olney, illinois. 


POSITIONS OPEN 


Draftsmen, Way and Structures 


USE 
SPACE 
HERE 


and Electrical Departments, for 
location in Michigan City, In- 
diana, Railroad experience desir- 


able but not ial. P. t 


Chicago South Shore and South 
Bend Roilroad, Michigan City, 
Indiana. 


HOW TO PROTECT THE MONEY 
YOUR ROAD INVESTS IN DIESELS 


If knowledge is power, and ite 
surely is—then the more you 
and your employees know about 
diesel locomotives, the more 
you're going to get for your in 
vestment—in better operation, 
lower repair costs, and longer 
locomotive life. The NEW 


DIESEL-ELECTRIC LOCOMOTIVE 
HANDBOOK is the only book that offers 


you, in plain language, complete understanding of 
all leading makes of TODAY’S diesel locomotives 
—mechanical and electrical equipment: reasons 
behind their design; proper operation: mainte- 
nance, and service; trouble-shooting: combustion 
and lubrication; and much more. Order it today. 


RAILWAY AGE 


February 8, 1954 


1 Simmons-Boardman Books, 30 Church St., New York 7,! 
1 N. Y. Send me on 10 days’ trial the book (s) checked | 
below. 
| 
0 Elec. Equip. $4.95 
1 © Both Volumes | 
28-54 | 

113 
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AT YOUR SERVICE 


VILLE 


| CHICAGO STEEL SERVICE COMPANY | 
e Ave. at 45th St. Chicago Telephone LAfayette 3.721 
COMPLETE SERVICE “and CARBON STEELS 


CHECK THESE 4 ADVANTAGES 


1 Stop Hinge Lug and Pin Hole Wear 

2 Reduce Journal Box Lid Losses 

3 Maintain Effective Lid Closing Pressure 
4 Provide Easier Lid Operation 


Hardened 
Alloy Steel 
Wear Plate 


JOURNAL BOX HINGE 
LUG WEAR PLATES 

and SELF-ADJUSTING 
BUSHINGS 


Hardened Steel 


Self-Adjusting Bushing 


hardened alloy steel wear plates and hardened steel self-adjusting 
bushings be applied to Journal Box Hinge Lugs on all separate 
Journal Boxes or Integral Box Side Frames for either 

maintenance or new equipment. They are available and 

applied by all manufacturers of Side Frames and Journal Boxes. 


4 
: 
or NEW EQUIPMENT... 


This month Dr. Oscar Horger demonstrates why Timken bearings always roll without lateral motion. 


The taper makes TIMKEN the only journal bearing that 
delivers what you expect when you buy a roller bearing 


you really buy roller bearings 


for is to end the hot box problem, 
cut costs. The Timken® tapered roller bear- 
ing is the one bearing you can count on to 
end the hot box problem and cut operating 
and maintenance costs to a minimum. It’s 
the taper! Here’s why: 


1) No lateral movement within the bearing. 
Roller bearings are made to roll—not slide. 
Under high unit pressures, lateral movement 
in straight roller bearings causes sliding and 
scuffing, shortens bearing life. It usually 
shows up in the form of longitudinal sur- 
face sliding marks on the rollers and races. 
Lateral movement also pumps lubricant 


through the seal and out of the journal! box, 
draws dirt and water in. And auxiliary thrust 
devices are needed to take the thrust loads. 
These thrust devices aren’t completely effec- 
tive and are hard to lubricate with grease. 


The taper in Timken bearings prevents 
lateral movement, enables them to take 
the thrust. There’s no scuffing, no pump- 
ing action. This eliminates the hot box 
problem, means less maintenance, less 
lubricant and longer bearing life. 

2) Positive roller alignment. The taper holds 
ends of rollers snug against the rib where 
wide area contact keeps rollers properly 
aligned. There’s no skewing of rollers to 


THE TAPER MAKES TIMKEN THE BEARING YOU TRUST 


upset the full line contact and shorten the 
life of the bearing. 


Really get what you pay for when you 
switch to roller bearings to end the hot box 
problem and cut operating and mainte- 
nance costs to a minimum. Get Timken 
tapered roller bearings. The Timken Roller 
Bearing Company, Canton 6, Ohio. 
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